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PROSPECTS OF THE FALL TRADE. 


“Croakers,” it has been said, “are not safe guides to follow.” 
This adage has an illustration in the present and prospective 
recovery from the panic. The discouraging views which have 
been spread abroad have been so far contradicted by the event. 
The prompt settlement of the New Orleans trouble has given 
an impulse to the public credit abroad and to the financial ac- 
tivity at home. It tends with other conspicuous facts to help 
the solution of several questions that for some time past have 
been uppermost in the minds of our merchants and_ bankers 
throughout the country. One of these regards the prospects of 
the money market and of general business during the fall. In 
some quarters an uneasy presentiment has arisen, that there 
would be trouble in the South. Abroad, such sinister appre- 
hensions have been more active than here, and they have been 
stimulated by the fact that so much capital is coming this way 
to seek in the United States opportunities of investment more in- 
viting than it can find at home. To check this movement, and 
also to stop emigrants from bettering their condition by bringing 
skilled labor to the higher rewards offered to it in the American 
market, not a few foreign newspapers have long been eager to 
pounce upon any facts that might seem to lend plausibility to 
their gloomy representations. To such efforts, the New Orleans 
outbreak offered welcome aid. Had it occurred a year ago, when 
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Wall Street was suffering in the throes of a financial panic, it is 
as impossible to conjecture what use these prophets of evil might 
not have made of it, as to estimate the power for mischief which 
such an event would have acquired at so critical a juncture. 
Happily for us, its announcement a fortnight ago found the 
monetary organism tranquil and devoid of irritability. The 
news of the riot, though it took us by surprise, was able to pro- 
duce scarcely a twinge in the movements of financial affairs. Even 
gold, the most sensitive spot of the whole system, was sluggishly re- 
sponsive to the announcement, and the fractional advance which 
followed the news almost immediately disappeared. We have here 
a new proof of the immense recuperative force which pervades 
our institutions. .At any -point where trouble, whether financial or 
political, arises, it seems as though, by a law as unerring and 
prompt as the law of chemical affinity or of gravitation, our 
national life puts forth new conservative forces at the time 
and place where they are needed, and these forces are al- 
ways strong enough to win the final victory. -Like all young 
organisms, the American nation grows rapidly, and is able, by 
its swift: processes of conservative development, to resist destruc- 
tive forces which would be perilous to older and less elastic na- 
tional organizations. Something like this was referred to by 
Jefferson when, as reported by Miss Martineau, he said the 
United States were set among the nations both to do and to bear 
many things which were deemed impossible in other countries. 
To the question whether there is a fair promise of a good fall 
trade, we unhesitatingly reply in the affirmative. The buoyant ex- 
pectations indulged in some quarters will doubtless be frustrated. 
Speculators who have been waiting with their projects in anxious 
hope that some power would move the stagnant waters and give 
new life to the palsied bantlings crippled in the panic of last 
year, must expect further disappointments; but legitimate busi- 
ness, mercantile enterprise, sound industrial ventures, may con- 
fidently hope to have ample supplies of loanable capital accessible 
in the money market, and this, as we all know, is the prime 
condition for a healthy activity of business. 

For some years past, the money market has been increasingly 
tight in the fall. This tendency to autumn stringency was 
not so much observed during the first few years of the paper- 
money era. In 1867 it attracted great criticism, which pointed 
its darts against Mr. McCulloch, who was at that time contract- 
ing the volume of the greenback circulation according to law. 
The monetary stringency was chiefly due, however, to other 
causes, of which we have space to nofice but one, namely, the 
lending of bank deposits to railroad and other enterprises, which 
borrowed the money on call, and sunk it where it lost its mobil- 
ity and became fixed capital not available for immediate return 
to the lenders. This bad habit on the part of our banks had be- 
gun before the period we have mentioned, but afterwards it grew 
rapidly, tempting many firms to take risks which otherwise 
they would never have ventured, and finally culminating in the 
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great catastrophe of the Jay Cooke panic of 1873. That disaster 
differed from every previous financial crisis that we have ever had 
in this country, in several notable characteristics. The chief dif- 
ference, however, was that in every previous panic the inflation 
has been in mercantile credits; while last year mercantile credits. 
were unusually sound and out of danger from the explosion. 
Hence it is that mercantile credits and legitimate business have 
not suffered from the panic of 1873 as in previous similar crises. 
This constitutes a valid reason for expecting industrial activity to 
be healthfully resumed so soon after a severe financial revulsion, 
and the argument is confirmed by the fact that the panic has 
stopped this bad habit into which the banks had previously fallen 
of lending to railroads the funds which they ought to have used 
and will now use in mercantile discounts. 


The money market being thus very likely to continue easy dur- 
ing the autumn, we have one important guarantee of an active and 
prosperous season. Another argument might be drawn from the 
probable activity of the export of breadstuffs. The New York 
Tribune, in an admirable article on this subject, shows that our 
Western farmers are holding back their wheat, and argues very 
conclusively that they will do well to send it forward freely to 
take advantage of the two months still left of the season of lake 
and canal navigation, and also of the low ocean, lake and canal 
freights now ruling, and which cannot be expected to continue 
through the winter. 


Our contemporary explains that Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Turkey, Russia, California, and the North-Western States, 
all have crops of wheat larger than the average, and that, with 
the exception of Great Britain, all these countries have wheat to 
export, so that they will be our competitors for the trade. This 
view is sustained in the London Zimes by Mr. H. Kains- 
Jackson, who states that 4,200 million pounds of wheat and 
wheat flour will be an extreme estimate for the quantity re- 
quired from foreign countries by Great Britain during the next 
twelve months, and also that $ 110,000,000 is a fair estimate for 
the price to be paid for it, including freight and shipper’s profit. 
Mr. Kains-Jackson’s estimate of the official average price of Brit- 
ish wheat is 50s. per quarter, to which price it has fallen since 
his prediction was published. 

The Zridune argues that if we do not send our crops forward 
promptly we shall seriously diminish the foreign demand. Statistics 
show that the United States, in 1862, 1873, and 1874, sent to 
Great Britain direct, and through Canada, over 26,000,000 cwts. 
of wheat and wheat flour each year. ‘To export as much this 
year we must undersell the French, Germans, Russians, and 
Turks; but if our wheat is held back, and the Russians and Ger- 
mans are allowed to take possession of the British markets, we 
may not export more than 15,000,000 cwts., which would leave us 
with an enormous stock to depress prices next year. These argu- 
ments are supported by the following official statistics, showing 
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how much wheat and wheat flour Great Britain imported from the 
United States during the past thirteen years, compared with the 
amount she imported from other countries: 


BREADSTUFF EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER 
CouUNTRIES TO GREAT BRITAIN, 1861 TO 1873. 


U.S. and Canada. Russia. Germany. France. 

Year. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 

1861 .. 18,998,421 -- 4,540,483 -. 6,658,462 .. 1,359,882 
1862 .- 26,883,785 -- 5,755,789 -- 7,930,849 -- 1,961,835 
1863 .- 15,067,366 -. 4,538,934 -- 5,728,626 .. 1,857,403 
1864 -- 11,909,328 -. 5,129,410 .. 6,842,721 .. 2,854,424 
1865 .- 2,027,035 -- 8,093,989 -. 7,224,371 -. 6,058,902 
1866 .. 1,045,830 -- 9,181,432 .. 6,801,657 .. 8,023,530 
1867 .. 5,926,739 -- 14,166,794 -.. 7,873,216 .. 2,140,832 
1863 .. 7,551,894 -- 10,055,338 .. 7,224,507 -- 846,863 
1869 .. 18,716,768 .. 9,187,236 -.. 7,546,688 .. 2,153,350 
1870 .. 18,459,926 .. 10,326,844 -- 4,487,773 -- 1,060,120 
1871 .. 19,408,107 .. 15,689,943 -- 4,258,523 33 182,262 
1872 .. 1791819 -- 17,938,977 -- 5,183,601 .. 4,253,781 
1873 .. 26,041,838 9,630,000 -. 3,012,911 -. 3,257,217 


These figures show that Russia has been, of late years, our 
chief rival in supplying Great Britain with breadstuffs. As Russia 
and our other competitors in breadstuff production have good 
crops, it is of critical importance that we should set our crops 
in motion and take advantage of our earlier harvest and of our 
incomparable facilities for moving grain swiftly and in prodigious 


quantities. If our farmers wait in the vain hope of higher prices 
they will lose the advantages of their position, and the farmers of 
Russia, Germany, France, and the Mediterranean seaboard will 
have time to forestall us in Liverpool, Bristol, or London. It is 
of the very highest moment to our swift recuperation and to our 
financial stability that we should be able to export this year as 
heavy an amount as possible both of breadstuffs and of other 
products to Europe. How much of the elasticity and recuperative 
strength shown last year during the panic was caused by the 
strength imparted to our foreign exchanges by the twenty-six mil- 
lion cwts. of breadstuffs which we exported to Great Britain, is a 
question which has not been sufficiently considered. Great Britain, 
it is computed, will have to pay over a hundred millions of dol- 
lars for her imported breadstufis this year. The expectation that 
we shall be able to secure a large part of this trade forms one of 
the arguments in favor of a prosperous fall business this year. 
The activity which so great a movement of produce would cause 
throughout the country would add considerably to the other sources 
and stimuli of our interior traffic. We trust that neither our 
railroad companies nor our farmers will raise obstacles to its de- 
velopment by too much anxiety to obtain impossible rates. Finally, 
we may mention among the indications of an active business in 
the immediate future, the influx of foreign capital, which is pro- 
ceeding with rapidity unknown for some years past. It is a 
maxim of economic science that any country grows most in indus- 
trial development in proportion as it has an abundance of floating 
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capital. It is one of the inconveniences of new countries that in 
them floating capital is always in scanty supply. Hence, the rate 
of interest in new countries rules higher than in old countries, and 
the latter lend their superfluous capital to the former. In accord- 
ance with this law, England, Holland, France, and Germany have 
all been lenders of capital to the United States. At present 
England and Holland appear to be taking the lead in this respect, 
while the capital of Germany and France is less disposed than 
formerly to emigrate, and seems, from causes that would repay 
investigation, to prefer to attach itself to home investments. 

Dr. Edward Young, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, has com- 
puted the amount of foreign capital which has emigrated to this 
country during the last twelve years at 1,200 millions of dollars. 
Other statisticians make it considerably more. Dr. Young's esti- 
mate is based upon the excess of imports over exports. His 
figures are as follows: 

ToTaL IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1863 TO 1874. 
Years ended Fune 30. Merchandise. Specie and Bullion. Total. 
1863... +=$ 243,335,815 -- $9,584,105 ..  $252,919,920 
1864... 316,447,283 -- 13,115,012... 329,562,895 
1865. 238,745,580. 9,810,072... 248,555,052 
1866... 434,812,066 .. 10,700,092... 445,512,158 
1867. 395,763,100. 22,070,47 : 417,833,575 
1868 ae 357:430,440 .. 14,188,368 .. 371,624,808 
1869 .. — 417,506.379 -. ‘19,807,876 -. 437,314,253 
1870... 438,958,408 -- 26,419,179 -- 465,377,587 


1871 a 520,223,684. - 21,270,024 .. 541,493,708 
1872... 726,595,077. -- =: 113,743,089_—-- 640,338,766 
1873 oe 642,126,210... 21,480,937 -- 663,017,147 
1874* 263,431,790... 21,828,698... 285,260,488 


$ 4,895,391,832 -. $204,019,127  -. $5,099,410,959 


From these aggregates of our foreign commerce since 1863, the 
umports will be seen to have augmented from 253 millions in 1863 
to 663 millions in 1873. These are all specie values, as are also 
the exports, which have increased from 268 million dollars in 1863 
to 607 millions in 1873. The yearly accounts are as follows: 


EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1863 TO 1874. 


Merchandise. Specie and Bullion. Totaé. 
1863 -- $ 203,064,447 -. $64,156,611 .. $ 268,121,058 
1864 55 158,337,988 .- 105,396,541 -- 264,234,529 
1865... 166,029,303 - - 67,043,226 .. 233,072,529 
106002. 348,859,522 -- 86,044,071. 434,903,593 
1867 i 292,301,225 -- 60,868,372 .. 353,229,597 
1868... = -281,952,899  -- 93,784,105 -- = 375,737,004 
1869 ae 286,117,697... 57,138,380  -- 343,250,077 
1870 = -- 392,771,708 .. —§8,155,066  -- — 450,927,434 
1871 5 442,820,178 .. 98,441,988... 541,262,166 
1872, -. 444,177,586 -- 79,877,534 -- 524,055,120 
1873 oe 522,479,922 -- 34,608,574 —-- 607,083,496 
1374" tik. 276,828,879. 29,850,126... 306,679,005 


Total.. $ 3,817,201,414.. $ 885,965,194 -- $4,703,166,608 


* Six months ending January 1, 1874. The figures for the rest of the fiscal year will be 
found on another page. 
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The apparent balance against us on the foregoing tabular state- 
ments of exports and imports amounts to $ 358,589,654. With 
$ 211,882,456 for freights to foreign shipowners, and 290 millions 
for interest, with $ 146,861,754 for smuggled goods, Dr. Young 
gets the sum of 1,007 millions as the balance of indebtedness 
growing out of the international trade above recorded. Adding 
5° millions to cover similar debt incurred before the war and mak- 
ing some further adjustments, 1,200 millions is stated as the present 
aggregate of debt held against us in Europe. Other authorities 
run the amount up to 2,000 millions, and it is obvious that Dr. 
Young’s estimate undervalues or omits several important items. 
Still these figures are extremely suggestive on the point of view 
in which we are now regarding them. They illustrate the rapid- 
ity with which for several years past the tide of foreign capital 
has been flowing this way from the Old World. 


Some persons have found fault with this foreign debt. The 
remitting of the annual interest upon it they deplore as a pay- 
ment of tribute to foreigners. To escape such payment their 
remedy is that we should pay off the principal. These men, it is 
' to be feared, will not live long enough to see their panacea tried. 
Some of them have evidently fallen into the habit, which is too 
common in our time, of using words without duly weighing their 
meaning. No sensible man thinks it a degradation to him to pay 
rent for a house or a farm or a store, or to pay interest upon a 
loan from his bank. The use of another man’s capital is an ad- 
vantage which he is glad to pay for at the market price. Now 
if one man can pay interest to another, why may not one nation 
pay interest to another, without, in either case, any idea of tribute 
or degradation entering in the bargain. Probably, at this moment 
we owe in one shape or another to foreign capitalists nearly 1,500 
millions of dollars. Of this immense sum we have the use at a 
stipulated rate. Its amount is so heavy that we cannot pay it if 
we would; its practical value is so great that we should not repay 
it if we could. If it be asked what use we have made of this 
foreign capital and in what shape we have invested it, an easy 
answer is suggested. We need not look further than to our rail- 
road system. The subjoined table shows that since 1860 we have 
invested in railroads more than 2,000 millions of capital, much of 
which has come directly from foreign capitalists: 

Capital INVESTED IN RAILROADS, 1860-1873. 
1873. 1872. 1871. 1869. 1867. 1865. 1860. 
"Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 


R.R. in New England States.. 5,314 . 5,107 . 4,984 . 4,300 . 3,938 - 3.834 . 3,660 
Middle States J . 13,242 . 12,322 . 10,75¢ . 9.555 - 8,539 - 6,706 
Western States : - 32,144 . 29,319 . 19,765 . 15,226 . 12,847 . 11,064 
Southern States ; . 14,468 . 13,751 - 11,277 . 10,126 . 9,632 . 9,182 
Pacific States iy . S488. Ba. tame . 432 . 733. - 23 


Total miles in U. S.......... 70,651 . 67,374 - 62,565 . 47,253 - 39,276 . 35,085 . 30,635 
Estimated cost in mills. of dols. 3,784 . 3,503 - 3,253 - 2.457 - 2,042 . 1,827 . 1,491 


Many different estimates have been published as to the amount 
of foreign capital which has contributed since 1860 to the exten- 
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sion of our railroad system. These estimates are too conjectural 
and conflicting to merit notice in this place. We content ourselves 
with simply pointing to the railroad network as one of the numer- 
ous investments into which foreign capital has so copiously poured 
itself. Hereafter, when there is more organization among the for- 
eign currents. of investment, we may be able from the collection 
of interest and from other data to obtain some trustworthy aggre- 
gate of the foreign capital which is distributed in railroad securi- 
ties, United States bonds, municipal securities, and other descrip- 
tions of investment. At present, all we can learn is summed up 
by our bankers, who know most about it, in the brief statement 
that it is over 1,000 millions, and is increasing faster than usual. 
If this last statement be true, and it is confirmed on all sides, 
then we repeat our inference that these foreign funds if they come 
here at all must come in the shape of floating capital. This capi- 
tal cannot fail to give a new impulse to the wheels of industry. 
It offers an additional reason to expect a lively activity in the 
fall trade. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT AND THE PUBLIC CREDIT. 


Mr. Bristow has reason to be satisfied with the arrangements 
made at the beginning of this fiscal year for the negotiation of 
his new Fives. We hear from London that the prospects there 
are improved by our quiet suppression of the New Orleans 
difficulty, and, that a third call for five-twenties will shortly be 
made to the amount of fifteen millions. The Secretary is preparing 
his annual Report for Congress, and he has published the aggregates 
of the receipts and expenditures of the Treasury for the fiscal 
year ending 30th June, 1874. To these statistics we append a com- 
parison of previous official statements, in order to present, in a suc- 
cinct form, the history of the Treasury during the fiscal year. 
The subjoined table shows the estimates of Mr. Secretary Richard- 
son, in his last annual report, and it gives side by side with these 
the actual revenue and outlay as now announced by Mr. .Secre- 
tary Bristow. Moreover, to show the irregularities caused by the 
panic, we give also the separate figures of the first two quarters 
of the fiscal year. The table is as follows: 


TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, FISCAL YEAR 1873-4. 


NET RECEIPTs. 


Actual, Actual, Actual, 
Estimates for Jirst quarter second quarter for year ending 
year ending ending Sept. ending Dec. Fune 30, 
Fune 30,'74. 30, 1873 31, 1873. 1874. 
CNRS aida: es sicais $ 160,195,403 - $49,195,403 - $31,398,449 - $ 163,103,834 
Internal revenue... 94,840,454 - 25,640,454 - 22,508,065 - 109,439,823 
Public lands. ...... 2,073,708. :708. 501,538 - 1,852,429 
Miscellaneous 11,343,867 - ; ‘ 213,545 - 14,053,779 


Total $ 268,953,492 - $81,853.492  - $56,521,597 - $ 288,449,855 
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NET EXPENDITURES. 


Estimates 

Sor year. 
Civil & miscell’eous $67,722,294 
War department --. 47,795,053 
27,792,454 
9,408,715 


Actual, 
first quarter 
ending Sept. 

30, 1873. 


- $ 18,674,240 


13,795,053 
9:792,454 
2,908,715 


Actual, 
second quarter 

ending Dec. 

31, 1873. 
- $20,044,238 
11,349,378 
8,343,211 
2,362,830 


[ October, 


Actual, 
Sor year ending 

Fune 30, 

1874. 

- $69,655,525 
“ 42,313,927 
- 30,932,587 
: 6,692,462 


29,038,414 


6,842,316 
106,090,920 


13,881,403 - 
- $62,823,377 - $284,723,635 


the receipts and expendi- 


30,478,156 . 8,698,156 
107,051,907 . 37,051,907 
- $90,020,525 

These figures compare as follows with 
tures of previous years: 


TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 
1869-1874. 


Pensions 
Interest 


Total ........ $290,248,000 


NET RECEIPTS. 


$ 163,103,834 $ 188,089,522 $ 216,370,286 $ 206,270,208 $ 194,538,374 $ 180,048,426 
109,439-823 . 120,559.35% . 137,165,574 . 143.098,153 . 184,898,756 . 158,356,460 
1,852.429 . 2,882,312 . 2,575,714. 2 388,646 . 3,350,481 . 4,020,344 
14.053 779 - 10,141,282 . 7,842,794 . 22,093,541 . 12,942,118 . 13 997.338 


Total ....$ 288,449,855 0.548 


Customs 

Internal rev. . 
Public lands. . 
Miscellaneous 


$ 395.731.0290 $ 356,422,568 


$ 321,663,467 $ 363,954,368 $ 373.850.548 


NET EXPENDITURES. 
1869. 


.$ 56,474,06x 
78, 501.990 
20,000,753 

7,042,923 
28,476,621 
130, 694,242 


1870. 


F 53,237-461 
57.655.675 . 
21,780,229 « 


3.407.938 . 


1873. 1872 1871. 


B 73.328,110 .$ 60,984,757 .$ 60,481,991 
46,323,138 . 351372157 - 35+799,991 - 
23,526,256 . 21,249 800 19,431,027 . 
7:951;,795 - 7,061,729 . 7,426,097 . 
29,359:427 - 28,533 402 . 34,443,894 . 
104.236,482 . 116.607,979 . 125.576565 . 


1874. 
Civil & misc.. $ 69,655,525 
42,313,927 - 
30,932,587 . 
6 Cg2,462 . 
29,038 414 . 28,340,202 . 
106,090.920 . 129 235.498 . 


Total ....$ 284,723,635 $ 285,718,118 $ 269.809,834 $ 283,160,405 $ 293,657,003 $ 321,190,595 


The aggregates given in the first of these tables have special 
interest. just now for several reasons: First, this fiscal year 
opened with the expectation of a deficit, and the public naturally 
wish to know the exact results of the year. Secondly, the Treas- 
ury, in time of peace, has had to resort to an expedient of war 
finance. Paper money, for the first time since the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, has been issued for other than war purposes. 
Twenty-six millions of greenbacks have been added to the out- 
standing circulation durimg the year. Thirdly, the ordinary rev- 
enues have been disturbed by the severest panic from which the 
country has suffered since 1857 and 1861. : 

The falling off in the customs, caused by the crisis of last year, 
was about ten millions, and the falling off in the internal revenue 
was six millions. Besides this, the Navy expenditure was increas- 
ed about four millions by the Cuban difficulty. Hence, the dif- 
ference against the Treasury was about twenty million dollars dur- 
ing the first half of the fiscal year. 

In view of these facts, it is gratifying to find that the aggre- 
gate receipts of the Treasury for the year were twenty millions 
more than the estimates. Of this excess the internal revenue 


Pensions .... 
Interest 
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yielded sixteen millions, and the customs three millions. On the 
other side, the expenses of the Government were economized ; 
the war department saved five millions, and the Indian Bureau 
three millions. But for the Cuban trouble with its four millions 
of extra expenditure, we should have spent ten millions less than 
the estimates for the year. As it is, we have spent nearly six 
millions less. Turning now to the public debt, we find that the 
gold-bearing bonds on the 30th June, 1873, were 1,695 millions. 
A year later, on the 30th June, 1874, the aggregate was 1,724 
millions. Hence, it appears that 27 millions had been added to 
the funded debt during the year. To counterpoise this increase 
on the principal a saving was effected in the rate of interest. 
Sixty millions of Sixes were converted into Fives; the latter hav- 
ing risen from 414 millions in June, 1873, to 510 millions in 
June, 1874, while the Sixes during the same period were reduced 
from 1,281 millions to 1,213 millions. These changes are -illus- 
trated in the following table: 

CHANGES IN THE NATIONAL DEBT, JUNE 30, 1863, TO AUGUST 

31, 1874. 
FUNDED. Fune 30, 1873. Fune 30, 1874. Fuly 31, 1874. Aug. 31, 1874. 


$ 414,567.300. $510,628,050. $511,025,200. $ 511,025,200 
1,281,238,650 . 1,213,624,700. 1,213,228,050.  1,213,228,050 


1,695,805,950 -  1,724,262,750-  1,724,253,250- 1,724,253,250 
Unfunded. - . 452,012,703 - 419,835,491 - 417,552,127 - 415,925,304 


Total debt. $2,147,818,713 . $2,143,088,241 . $2,141,805,377 - $ 2,140,178,614 

This table carries forward the comparison to the first of Septem- 
ber. It also contains the aggregates of the unfunded debt, the 
details of which compare as follows : 


CHANGES IN THE UNFUNDED DEBT, 30TH JUNE, 1873, TO 31ST 
AucGustT, 1874. 

Fune 30,1873. Fune 30, 1874. Fuly 31, 1874. Aug. 31, 1874. 

Greenbacks. ....-.... $ 356,079,967 . $ 382,076,732 - $ 382,076,707 . $ 382,076,697 

Fractional currency... 44,799,365 - 45,881,295. 45,719,792 - 45,797,075 

four per cents....... 678,000 - 678,000 - 678,000. . 678,000 


Past due debt 51,929,710 - 3:216,590 ‘i 2,740,830 - 2,578,440 
3 


\ t 42,356,052 - 939,087 - 26,894,238 - 29,356,511 
Navy pension fund... 14,000,000. 14,000,000. 14,000,000. 14,000,000 
Gold notes... 2.0... 39,460,000. 22,825,100. 33,469,000. 29,141,250 


549,303,094 - 506,940,072 . 505,578,569 - 503,628,52 
87,507,402 . — 74,205,304- 71,113,210. —_71,083,92 


461,796,292 - 432,734,708 - 434,465,359 - 432,543,596 
Less currency balances 9,783,529 - 14,576,010. 16,913,232- 16,619,232 


Net unfunded debt. . $ 452,012,763 . $419,835,491 . $.417,552,129 - $ 415,925,364 


Several changes are noteworthy in this part of the public 
debt. First, the greenbacks were raised to 382 millions from 
356 millions, the amount to which they were reduced by Mr. 
McCulloch in December, 1867. After remaining at this ag- 
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gregate for nearly six years, the greenbacks were increased to 
supply the Treasury with funds after the financial crisis of Sep- 
tember, 1873. It has been affirmed by some persons that this in- 
crease of greenbacks was made during the height of the panic. 
This is not so, as will be seen from the subjoined table showing 
the state of the unfunded debt at the close of the panic and for 
some months afterward : 


GREENBACK EXPANSION, SEPTEMBER, 1873, TO FEBRUARY, 1874. 


. Sept. 30, 1873. Dec. 31, 1873. Fan. 31, 1874. Feb. 28, 1874. Mch. 31, 1874 


Greenbacks $ 356,079,742 .$ 378,481,339 -$ 381,794,029 .$ 382,078.592 .$ 382,076,837 
Fractional currency 46,229,392 . 48,514,792 - 47,793,333 - 48,640,494 - 49,102,660 
Four per cents. 78,000 . 78,000 . 78,000 . 78,000 . 678,000 
Past ue debt 15,756,130. 11,070880. 15,176,550. 9,813,390 - 6,852 800 
Accrued interest.......... 32,083,523. 42,547,025. 30,415,576. 28,055,065 .  29,676.60r 
Navy pension fund....... 14,000,000 . 14,000,000. 14,000,000. 14,000,000. 14,000,000 
Gold notes. ++ 33:935.400 . 37,543,300. 45,004,000. 40,569,800. — 37,045 000 


498,732,187 . 532,835,336 . 534 861,488 . 523,835,341 . 519,431,898 
80,246,757» 91,479.109. 85,359,369. 85.588,222 © 86,121,329 


418,515,430 . 441,356.227 . 449,502,119 . 438,247,119 - 433 310.519 
Less currency balances... 3,289,032 . 4,277,859 . 4,783,205 . 35727+754 - 4,526,451 


Net unfunded debt $ 415,226,398 .$ 437,078,376 .$ 444,720,914 .$ 434,519 363 .$ 428, 784,068 


These statistics show that at the close of September, when the 
panic was over, no new issues of greenbacks had taken place. 
In October five millions were issued, in November six millions, 
and in December eleven millions; in January three millions, and in 
February one million, when the issue ceased. Thus it appears 
that the whole twenty-six millions of greenback issues were distri- 
buted over five months, after which the Treasury revenues began 
to augment so that no further issues were needful. 


It would be a serious contingency for the national credit if this 
issue of greenbacks should ever be regarded as a precedent in 
future emergencies of the Treasury. We must not dismiss the 
figures before us without a word or two about the gold balance 
of the Treasury, which compares as follows for the periods under 
review : 


GoLpD OwNED BY THE TREASURY—JUNE, 1873, TO AUGUST, 1874. 


Fune 30, 1873. Fune 30, 1874. Fuly 31, 1874. Aug. 31. 1874. 
Gold in Treasury....$ 87,507,402 . $74,205,304 - $71,113,210 . $71,083,928 
Less gold notes 39,460,000 . -22,825,100 - - 33,469,000 . 29,141,250 


Net balance owned by 5 
the Treasury $ 48,047,402 . $51,380,204 . $37,644,210 - $41,942,678 


On these figures the point has been raised whether the 
Treasury ought not to keep a larger reserve of gold. This ques- 
tion has been much disputed. We have not space to discuss the 
conflicting arguments. In an early issue we shall probably have 
to recur to this aspect of the national credit and of the best ex- 
pedients for sustaining it. 
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THE RISE OF WAGES IN GERMANY. 


It is one of the established maxims of political economy 

that wages are slow to rise when any great inflation of values oc- 
curs—such as happened during our civil war. Still, in other 
countries, as in the United States, there are certain general laws 
which control these changes; and however slow the advance, it 
is sure. Hence, economists have been on the alert to predict the 
perturbations in the wages of labor which the recent great inflation 
of other values in Germany ought to develop. Some figures have 
been recently published as to the effects produced so far by the 
existing inflation on the course of wages in Germany. 
_ The building trade, which employs a large number of artisans, 
is taken as indicating with much exactness the state of other in- 
dustries so far as regards wages generally paid. Starting from 
1848, a mason or carpenter received 2214 sgr. (55 cents), and 
occasionally as much as 27% sgr. (68 cents), or 1 thaler (80 
cents) for a day’s work of 11 hours; after the first strike, which 
took place in the summer of 1869, in consequence of a new trade 
regulation act, the rate of wages rose to 1 thaler (80 cents) as 
the basis. Since May, 1872, employers have had to give 1% to 
1% thalers ($ 1-05 to $1°20); a considerable number of men re- 
ceiving even higher wages. Although in the spring of 1873 the 
activity among builders was reduced in consequence of the enor- 
mous cost of materials and the unwillingness to contract in ad- 
vance at distinct prices and specified times for the completion of 
buildings, and the moment was therefore not highly favorable for 
the workmen employed to agitate for higher remuneration, yet 
wages further advanced, mainly because the masters wished to 
stimulate by every means the activity of their men. In July, 1873, 
master masons, on the average, obtained 1 th. 27°9 pf. ($ 1°47); 
carpenters, 1 th. 27°1 pf. ($ 1°46); journeyman masons, 1 th. 15°7 
pf. ($ 1°18); journeyman carpenters, 1 th. 16°2 pf. ($ 1°20). 

As to the apprentices, a number of them now earn as much as 
journeymen earned five years ago. The masters who belong to 
the society founded in 1872, and who employ three-fourths of the 
masons and carpenters in Berlin, have endeavored to counter- 
act the efforts of the workmen’s unions to introduce the sys- 
tem of the normal working-day, by paying by the job. For this 
normal working-day means nothing less than that each workman, 
good or bad, lazy or industrious, quick or slow, should receive 
for his work just as much as his fellow laborers. To what ex- 
tent such efforts raise the cost of house-building, and, consequently, 
rents, the following figures indicate: According to the results of 
50 new buildings out of each year from 1862 to 1873, it was 

found that in 1868 each journeyman laid 618 stones, but in 1873 
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only 304; and at the same time wages had risen 100 per cent. 
It is reasoned from this that increased masons’ wages caused a 
fourfold rise in prices within the latter period. It has only been 
possible for the building trade to bear the gradual doubling of 
wage-expenses because there was no outside competition. Bounds 
are, however, set at the point where new building stops or is 
lessened in consequence of the diminished supply of labor and the 
high wages of mechanics. According to the report before us, this 
result has, in fact, been developed more or less in 1873. 


These statistics throw light on one or two questions which have 
been mooted for some years past, as to the various conditions 
which regulate the rise and fall of wages. ‘Take for example the 
costly fallacy that wages cannot rise without trades-unions. A hun- 
dred years ago, Adam Smith said that the masters might be re- 
garded as bound together by a combination whose object it was to 
keep down the rate of wages. From a misapplication of Adam 
Smith’s somewhat vague dictum, the trades-union leaders have 
adroitly argued that if the employers are in a permanent conspir- 
acy to keep wages down, the men are bound to protect them- 
selves, and should try to put wages up by a similar hostile con- 
federation. Thus, in Pennsylvania, during the disastrous strikes of 
recent years, the union-leaders have frequently steadied the waver- 
ing ranks of their defeated supporters by reminding them of the 
old rates of wages that prevailed a score of years ago, when there 
was “no union to protect the men against the grasping avarice 
of the masters.” 

Everywhere the same cunning tactics have been used by the 
demagogues who aspire to be chiefs of trades-union movements. 
In Germany, there are and have been agitators of this stamp, but 
it does not appear that the rise in wages has been due to any- 
thing these unions have done to develop it. At least, all that 
they can justly claim to have accomplished in Germany or in this 
country, is simply to hasten in point of time a movement which 
on other accounts was inevitable, and would have taken place 
just as certainly without the trades-unions as with them. This 
view is confirmed by Mr. Brassey in his admirable book on Work 
and Wages. He cites the case of the famous engine-building 
factory at Creuzot, where ten thousand persons are employed, and 
the annual wages amount to two millions of dollars. Mechanics 
were paid, when the establishment was first created, at the rate 
of 2% francs a day. Between 1850 and 1866, the mean rate ad- 
vanced from 50 cents to 75 cents per head, or thirty-eight per 
cent., and some men earned from $1.60 to $2.00 per day. 
Compare what has occurred elsewhere with what has taken place 
at M. M. Schneider’s at Creuzot. At M. M. Schneider’s, without 
the assistance of a trades-union, the working people have obtained 
during the last seventeen years, an augmentation of wages of 
thirty-eight per cent. In England, during the corresponding 
period, the most powerful of all the trade societies, with an ac- 
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cumulated fund of £ £49,000, has found it impossible to secure 
any increase in the earnings of its members. 


Professor Cairnes, in his work* on political economy, sums up a 
singularly able argument on this side of the question as follows: 
“The utmost power which I am disposed to concede to trades- 
unions over wages, where they seek their ends by compelling a posi- 
tive increase, is that of accelerating an advance, already, so to speak, 
in the air, and which would come in the end without their inter- 
vention. Where strikes have been permanently successful, -where 
they have not merely gained to-day what will be lost to-morrow, 
but have issued in a permanently improved condition of the work- 
men, I believe the explanation of their success will always be 
found in a state of trade exceptionally prosperous which would in 
any case before long have attracted an increase of capital, and re- 
sulted in an enlarged demand for labor.” 


In the economics of Germany, several great forces are at work 
to disturb the standard of wages. First, we note the perturbation 
due to the war, which withdrew a million of men from productive 
labor, and threw the organized mechanism of the country into a 
temporary confusion from which it has been slow to recover. 
Next, there is the disturbance due to the breaking up of the old 
guilds mentioned on page 265 of this issue. Again, they have the 
inflation which is due to the large influx of capital exacted from 
France as indemnity. Finally, there is the impulse which war 
never fails to impart to the industrial energies of nations in mod- 
ern times. Such are some of the causes which have stimulated 
the demand for labor, and have thus enhanced the rate of wages. 


This advance, however, is distributed with much inequality in 
various parts of Germany. It is to be regretted that so few ac- 
curate and trustworthy statements have been published in regard 
to this part of the labor question. 


The second of the causes just enumerated has been expounded 
by Herr Dannenberg, in an able workt which well deserves to be 
translated and republished in this country. It is the only German 
treatise we are acquainted with that discusses with intelligence and 
moderation certain important aspects of the labor question from 
the workman’s point of view. 


Its author took a prominent part in the first Assembly for the 
discussion of the social question, at Eisenach, in October, 1872. 
He traces the spread of communistic opinions among the mechan- 
ics of Germany to their true cause. This, he says, is not trades- 
unionism, which is rather adverse to these opinions than other- 
wise. Communistic and socialistic doctrines chiefly owe their 
recent active progress to the destruction of the guilds, and to the 
consequent dislocation of the old industrial economy. The an- 

* Some Leading Principles of Political Economy, Newly Expounded by J. E. Carnes, 
7 — of Political Economy, in University College, London. New York: Harper 


t Das Deutsche Handwerk und die sociale Frage. Von J. F. DANNENBERG. Leipzig, 
1872. 
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cient organization of labor has been swept away, and has not 
been replaced by a new one. Man—working man especially— 
seeks something to lean upon. If he no longer finds it in the 
old-established basis of customary relations with workmen, he will 
be fain to catch at it in whatever new shape, and from whatever 
new quarter it is offered. This, according to Herr Dannenberg, 
is a fruitful source of the ready receptiveness in Germany of 
communistic opinions. ‘“ When,” says he, “the old guild of mast- 
ers, jOurneymen, and apprentices ceased to exist,” its place was in 
part left vacant, ,and in part supplied by the new trades-unions. 


For these trades-unions are in reality nothing more than the 
middle section of the old guilds, surviving while the upper and 
lower sections have been lopped off. The trades-union being thus 
a separate journeyman’s guild, pursues its exclusive class interest, 
and arrays the journeymen against the masters on the one side, 
and against the apprentices on the other. The natural result of 
such hostility has followed. The masters as soon as they began to 
suffer the disadvantages of isolation, set to work and organized 
their union to confront the union of the journeymen. And thus, 
instead of one guild, they built up two guilds, each of which has for 
its main object to maintain its force on a war-footing against the 
other.. Those who fare worst between the belligerents are the 
third class, the apprerftices, who completed the old organization, 
and for whose interest (that of training in the craft by which they 
are to live) nobody now cares at all. The next step in the 
downward progress of this retrograde development is suggested by 
our author to be the inevitable sacrifice of skill and training on 
the part of the rising generation of handicraft workmen. He sums 
up the argument as follows: 

“The preference which has hitherto been awarded to the German 
artizan in other countries, has been mainly founded on the more 
thorough training which the apprentice-worker has hitherto re- 
ceived in Germany. No one will pretend that the German has 
innate aptitudes for technical excellence ‘superior to those possessed 
by the French or English workman; and if the German in Paris 
excelled the Frenchman in tailoring, shoemaking, musical, mathe- 
matical, and surgical-instrument making, &c., his superiority was 
not caused by the Frenchman’s inferior aptitude for those branch- 
es, but by the fact that so thorough an apprenticeship system did 
not exist in France or England. ‘The relaxation therefore of that 
system in Germany, must not only make itself felt in the internal 
industrial economy of our own country, but must have the most 
serious consequences as regards estimation in which the German 
working-class has hitherto been held in other countries.” 

Whether there is any prospect that the apprentices will prevent 
these evil results by forming their own unions in imitation of the 
unions of their elders, is a question which Herr Dannenberg 
leaves with other problems for future discussion to solve. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY; HOW AND WHERE TO 
STUDY IT. 
By Dr. GEORGE .MARSLAND. 


Political economy, says Heinrich von Storch, is the science 
which treats of the forces that cause a nation to grow in wealth. 
Now there are three countries in which those forces exhibit extra- 
ordinary activity at this moment. In them, therefore, economic 
science is just now to be studied with unusual advantage. 
‘These countries are Germany, France, and the United States. In 
Germany several economic changes of first-rate magnitude are 
going on that have already started a rapid development of 
industrial life, the future course and value of which are vari- 
ously estimated. Of these economic changes, one of the most 
important is the dissolution of the ancient guilds in 1869. By 
that event mechanical industry in Germany was set free from 
shackles of medizval origin which had long lost their use. From 
a practical benefit and a personal safeguard to the German 
mechanic, these guilds had become a fetter and a burden. Accor- 
dingly German industry has made immense strides since its stal- 
wart limbs shook themselves loose from these galling and mis- 
chievous restrictions. 

The result, however, has not been unmixed good. One of its 
worst fruits is the fight between labor and capital. This struggle 
in Germany presents not a few eccentric and amusing features. A 
foreigner with difficulty understands them, and vainly attempts to 
appreciate their force. ‘They arise, for the most part, from these 
old guilds, and from the inveterate customs and habits which, 
being established through many centuries, die out slowly. Like a 
moss-grown tower or a ruined keep, they serve as memorials of 
medieval civilization in the midst of the modern fabrics which a 
new age is rearing and multiplying around them. 

Another economic change in Germany is due to the establish- 
ment of the Empire, with its powerful mechanism for the uni- 
fication of the 40 millions of people, whose industrial develop- 
ment was so long checked by their division into a multitude of 
States. Accustomed to the expansive freedom of industry which 
prevails in this country, we can hardly comprehend the rigid 
organization of Germany prior to 1869. Here a mechanic may 
go where he likes, and if he is a good workman with a small 
capital, he may get a living by opening a shop in any State in 
the Union. If one location does not suit him he requires no 
license, passport, or governmental permission to enable him to 
quit his place of labor and choose one that suits him better. In 
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Germany no such easy transfer was possible. Even now the mili- 
tary laws somewhat impede it, but the chief impediments were 
swept away by the suppression of the guilds, and their fragments 
are rapidly melting before the resistless forces of national soli- 
darity which have fused and welded into one the German Empire. 


These industrial changes have received a wonderful impulse 
from the new wealth which has been poured into Germany since 
the treaty with France of roth May, 1871. By that treaty, as we 
recently explained in detail, Germany was to receive as indemnity 
for the expenses of the war 5 milliards of francs, or 1,000 mil- 
lions of dollars in installments of $ 200,000,000, with interest at 
five per cent. till the annual dates of payment. On the 15th 
March, 1873, $700,000,000 had been paid, and a convention was 
made that the remaining $300,000,000 should be paid up by the 
sth September, 1873, with interest and other payments amounting 
to about $88,000,000. This arrangement was carried out, and 
instead of the payments extending into 1875, as agreed by the 
original treaty of May, 1871, the whole transaction was closed sth 
September, 1873. Thus the transfer to Germany of 1,110 millions 
of ‘capital was completed in twenty-eight months instead of forty- 
six months, as was originally proposed. 

What movements this prodigious influx of money into Germany is 
capable of setting in operation, human foresight cannot predict. 
History offers us no precedent by which to guide our conjectures. 
We are too near to the sources of these vast currents of 
financial and industrial energy to be able to estimate, with any 
precision, their future extent, their probable course, or the social 
and political reforms they may instigate in Europe. For this 
very reason, these economic activities may be studied to more 
advantage. Dr. Arnold says of Aristotle that he had such 
means as may never recur for the study of political philosophy and 
the art of government, because he had free access to the 150 
separate States which were established on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and in which he could explore the earliest as well 
as the latest stages of political growth. If we apply Dr. Arnold’s 
principle in our present discussion, we may say that, for the study 
of economic growth, Germany offers at present a thousand advan- 
tages analogous to those claimed for Aristotle in a kindred science 
by his access to the ancient commonwealths of the Mediterranean 
sea-board. For in the German empire, comprising a multitude of 
governments and peoples of various development in agricultural, 
commercial and manufacturing industry, the new financial forces 
which we have briefly sketched have been recently set in violent 
activity; and, as Leonardo da Vinci somewhat quaintly says of 
another science, political economy “must be studied in facts as 
well as in books, and we must learn from Nature herself as well 
as from authors, who are only her clerks.” 

Passing from Germany let us look next te France as a theatre 
for the study of political economy, and as a field for the 
exploration of the facts of industrial growth. The first point 
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that solicits notice is the depletion of capital which France has 
so recently suffered. She has lost what Germany has gained. 
How the industry of France can fail to experience a deficiency of 
floating capital when all the channels of the money market have 
been drained to pay the indemnity and to liberate French soil 
from the German army, is but one question out of a multitude 
which are fasked every day without response. The ease with 
which the payment was managed, and the slight disturbance it 
appeared able to make in the currents of business and finance 
have not wholly destroyed the suspicion that a reaction must 
come, and that sooner or later the French must suffer more than 
they have yet suffered. 

Against this sinister prophecy it is urged that unless France 
weaken her public credit and exhaust her depleted resources 
by pretentious military expenditure, there is no such danger as is 
predicted. It is true that the late war has increased the debt of 
France and has burdened her Treasury with some 300 million francs 
of interest. But this burden can be borne if the war expendi- 
ture be kept down. The annual income of the French people -, 
the London TZimes estimates at 30 milliards. If each individual < 
averages 500 francs of expenditure, a population of 38,000,000 
gives an annual outlay of 19 milliards. The central Government 
consumes two and a-half milliards and the communes another 
half milliard, bringing up the total expenditure to 22 milliards a 
year. From these data the Zimes infers that the French people 
produce 8 milliards more a year than they consume. This being 
so, the savings of the French people in two years would amount to 
triple the sum lately paid to Germany. Moreover, the French were 
not obliged to supply the whole capital, but investors all over 
Europe were glad to lend them what they needed. Several mil- 
liards were offered more than was required, in full assurance of a 
safe and profitable investment. 


Such are the wonderful phenomena already evolved in connec- 
tion with the indemnity payments in France. These phenomena 
are as yet in their earliest incipient’ germs, which are rapidly 
unfolding, and their growth is anxiously watched. 


Another set of economic influences originate in the suppression 
of the industrial guilds which took place in France in 1864, five \. 
years before their dissolution was effected in Germany. The libera- 
tion of industry from its old shackles was one of the great objects 
for which Frederic Bastiat labored with so much enthusiasm. His 
zeal in this reform led him to codperate with many reformers 
with whom he had little in common. One of these was M. 
Proudhon, whose doctrines about capital Bastiat vehemently at- 
tacked, but whose influence over the workingmen Bastiat hoped 
at one time to be able to turn to the furtherance of other re- 
forms, especially that of liberating the industry of France from 
its guilds, and from other restrictions which had both crippled 
its prosperity and stunted its growth. 
18 


a 
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The third country of which we spoke is the United States, whose 
economic growth during the last thirty years has commanded at- 
tention and stimulated inquiry wherever the problems of political 
economy are studied. There are, indeed, not a few persons at 
home and abroad who have contended that our prosperity was 
delusive; and that what seemed to be progress was really a 
chimera, and was preparing some grand catastrophe which would 
expose the hollowness and weakness of the foundations on which 
we had reared so vast and imposing a fabric of apparent 
wealth. 


How do nations grow rich? This is the question at issue be- 
tween those who take a hopeful view of our economic future 
, and their opponents. One answer is that nations grow rich by 
means of newly-created wealth; individuals, by wealth already ex- 
isting. This axiom, though paradoxical, is suggestive. It implies 
that the distribution of wealth among the masses of the people is 
often unequal, and does not keep pace with the creation of pro- 
ductive power. It suggests that a nation may be growing in 
wealth on the whole, while large masses of its private citizens 
suffer and are impoverished. In England, which is regarded as 
the richest country in the world, there are a million of paupers, 
and it is complained that, while the nation is developing its 
wealth with an energy never known before, the principles of dis- 
tribution are so defective in apportioning this new wealth among 
the British people, that while the rich are growing richer, the 
poor and the middle class are growing poorer; and that pervert- 
ing the dictum of the inspired volume,—to him that hath, wealth 
is given, while from him that hath not is taken away even that 
which he seemeth to have. In the United States an opposite 
principle of distribution prevails. 


It has long been a peculiarity in the economic progress of 
this country, that our operatives, skilled and unskilled, are better 
paid than those of any country in Europe. Thanks to our com- 
mon schools they are also better educated, and their intelligence 
receives a broader culture through the training given by our free 
political institutions. Even the London Quwarterly confesses— 
though it is the ergan of the Conservatives, that the operative 
classes of the United States have escaped, by their intelligence, 
their experience and their sound instruction, many temptations, 
and have been proof against many sophisms, which have done 
great harm among the operatives of continental Europe and even 
of Great Britain. We think the reviewer has not penetrated the 
whole secret. Still, as far as it goes, his exposition is undoubt- 
edly sound. How our workmen, like those of Switzerland, have 
been elevated and disciplined by the right of voting, by the 
privilege of property, and by the other rights and privileges con- 
ferred by citizenship in a free government, it is beyond our present 
purpose to discuss. We merely refer to this class of influences 
because they constitute a part of the economic forces operating in 
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this country, and conducing to its growth in opulence and produc- 
tive power. 

Beside this more equal distribution of wealth among our citi- 
zens, and the stimulus it gives to individual effort, there are sev- 
eral other characteristics of our economic growth which are even 
more powerful in their general effects. For example: the bound- 
less tracts of rich virgin soil, which we have overspread so 
rapidly, have been converted into an instrument of immense value 
for the multiplication of our national wealth. Gen. F. A. Walker, 
in the census report of 1870, presents a mass of information on 
this subject to which we need not refer in detail, as it is, no 
doubt, familiar to our readers. 

In the infancy of economic science the cultivation of more ‘land 
was said, by eminent writers, to be the only way by which the 
growth of National wealth could advance. “M. Chevalier, in his 
introductory lecture last session at the College of France, eulo- 
gized Quesnay as being, rather than Adam Smith, the founder of 
modern economic science. But Quesnay held that the soil is the 
true creator of riches, the only source of wealth. On his _princi- 
ple, therefore, we should be led to infer that the United States 
and Russia and perhaps Brazil are the three Powers which have 
made the most active progress in wealth of late years, because, 
during the present century these three nations have improved 
more land than all the rest of Christendom. Continuing the 
parallel we should say, moreover, that of these three Powers 
the United States stands foremost. This last inference is no 
doubt correct, though some of the data are incorrect from 
which we have deduced it. Quesnay’s principle has long been 
exploded and it is at best only partially true. 


It was supplanted by that of Adam Smith, who taught that 
wealth is born of labor whether applied to the soil or not, and 
that the way for a nation to multiply its wealth is to multiply 
the exchangeable products of labor; that is, to increase internal 
and external trade which should be as free as possible. Benjamin 
Franklin, and after him Storch, Sismondi, Dugald Stewart, and 
other writers gradually developed the doctrine that as wealth 
consists not only of exchangeable products, but also of the labor- 
saving instruments which cheapen and multiply such products, 
therefore the machines and the productive forces of modern civili- 
zation must be elevated to a high rank among the chief promoters 
of the increase of the wealth of nations. 

Applying these principles to the United States and to our 
material progress, we are led to the conclusion that this extra- 
ordinary growth is due to the activity of our trade and commerce, 
both internal and external. To stimulate our National wealth 
we have adopted Adam Smith’s principle of multiplying ex- 
changeable products. We have made our traffic as free with- 
in the limits of the United States as it is in any country in the 
world. Liberty of trade with foreign countries has, it is true, 
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been hampered by tariff restrictions, but our foreign exports have 
always been untrammeled; and our imports, though large, form a 
minor fraction of the aggregate transactions of the yearly business 
of our 40 millions of people. Thus, for the purposes of this 
argument, we may consider the trade exchanges of the United 
States as mostly free from Government restrictions. And as to 
the impediments offered by “space and time,” z. ¢., distance from 
a market, these are being surmounted by our railroads, canals and 
other highways of commerce on which we have spent, during the 
last ten years, a sum considerably greater than the whole National 
debt. 

But this is only one step. We have gone further. We have 
adopted and tried to realize Benjamin Franklin’s principle that 
wealth consists chiefly in productive power, and that to extend the 
latter is to augment the former. This axiom has led some writers 
to estimate that our steam-engines and labor-saving machines do 
as much work and add as much to the National wealth as is 
equivalent to the labor of the whgle adult population of the 
globe. On this estimate, which we do not endorse as more than 
an approximation, or rather an illustration, of the truth, the 
United States have grown and are growing in opulence more 
rapidly than most other nations, because they have not only 
reclaimed more of the earth’s surface to productive agricult- 
ure, but because this great source of wealth has been supple- 
mented, and its efficiency multiplied a thousand fold by our rail- 
roads, telegraphs, steam-engines and labor-saving mechanism which 
have given us a productive power equivalent to the unrequited 
toil of an inconceivably large army of perpetual laborers. 

In the forthcoming work on political economy, which is said to 
be contemplated by one of our ablest and best-known economists, 
William Cullen Bryant, we hope to see a masterly analysis of 
these and other great principles of sound economic science, as 
illustrated in the material growth of this country, especially since 
the Australian and Californian discoveries of gold. Such a work 
has long been desired, and no writer known to us possesses so 
many qualifications for the task as the veteran editor of the 
Evening Post. For forty years he has stood in the foremost rank, 
amidst obloquy and detraction, not unmingled at times with per- 
sonal danger, as the champion of sound finance and commercial 
freedom. Such a book as we have suggested would occupy as 
high a place in economic literature as is held by Mr. Bryant’s 
works in so many other departments of authorship. As Virgil’s 
hero says “ Quegue ipse vidi, et quorum pars magna fui,” so Mr. 
Bryant stands as a leader in the economic and financial strug- 
gles which have done so much for the growth of the United 
States. We are of opinion that Mr. Bryant’s financial edito- 
rials, if re-printed precisely as written, with a few words of 
comment like those inserted by Carlyle in his Zeters of Cromwell, 
would give a lively picture of some important aspects of our 
economic history during the last ten years, and would render 
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‘great service to the science of which he has been so consistent 
and effective an expounder. Hereafter we propose to give a 
sketch of what has been done in this country in economic litera- 
ture. Most of the books published among us would be amenable to 
the strictures of Leonardo da Vinci. They are compilations rather 
than original essays. Still, American treatises on this subject com- 
pare favorably with those of the British writers. Although nearly 
a century has passed since Adam Smith first published his Znguiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, still, in Eng- 
land political economy, looking back to him as its founder, has 
made less advance than might haye been expected. F. R. Malthus, 
David Ricardo, John Stuart Mill, Mr. Cairnes, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. 
Cliffe-Leslie, Mr. Brassey, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Thornton, Mr. Bagehot, 
and other writers have developed some parts of the science, 
but its study has been less stimulated than in some other coun- 
tries, and in its essential features political economy rests where 
Adam Smith left it. A few subordinate improvements have un- 
doubtedly been added, but the great fabric, as a whole, presents 
much the same aspect to the eye of the critical observer. 

In this country most of our economists, whatever their de- 
fects, are at least entitled to the praise of setting before them- 
selves a clear, definite purpose, and steadily keeping it in view 
till they have accomplished it. It is true that these writers are 
frequently controversial. Some treatises are written on one side 
of the tariff controversy and others on the opposite side; some 
writers espouse the cause of currency inflation, and others, taking 
a sounder view, contend for a currency based on hard money. 

The most popular of the recent treatises on political economy 
published in this country seems to be that of Professor Perry, of 
Williams College.* ‘ 

The merits of this useful book may be inferred from the circum- 
stance that, though first published less than ten years ago, the eleventh 
edition is now before us. Originally composed as a course of lec- 
tures in elementary economics, and designed as an introduction to 
the science for the use of students in colleges, it is written in an 
earnest, lucid style, and is not devoid of originality, though its 
aim and scope are of necessity rudimentary. One of the author’s 
suggestions is to banish the word wealth from the economic vo- 
cabulary. “The word wealth,” according to Professor Perry, “has 
been the bane of political economy; it is the fog whence’ most 
of the mists have arisen which have beclouded the whole subject. 
From its indefiniteness, it is unfit for any scientific use, it cannot 
be defined, nor can it serve any good purpose in the definition 
of anything else.” In illustration, he cites the old dispute whether 
the term “ wealth” includes anything more than material products, 
such as houses, lands, metals, tools, food; or whether the skill of 
‘artisans and the services of professional men are also to: be reck- 

* Elements of Political Economy, by ARTHUR LATHAM Perry; Orrin Sage Professor of History 


and Political Economy in Williams College. Eleventh Edition. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 1874. 
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oned as wealth. He complains that while some writers exclude 
from the class of objects of wealth everything but material prod- 
ucts; others, as John Stuart Mill, widen the signification so as to 
take in those immaterial services which result in an increase of 
material products; and a third and increasing body of economists 
include under it all things, whether material or immaterial, which 
may be sold or hired, devised or bequeathed, or which may be 
disposed of in barter or exchange. Thus, the limits of the class 
of subjects comprehended under the word wealth, have been shift- 
ing and uncertain. They have never yet been settled. Hence, 
Mr. Perry concludes that if political economy must wait until that 
work be done as a preliminary, the science will never be satisfac- 
torily constructed.” He deems it impossible, on such an indefinite 
word as this at the foundation, to build up a complete science of 
Political Economy. “Moreover,” he says, “the word wealth .in- 
cludes the two distinct ideas of value and _ utility—ideas which 
must be kept perfectly distinct, or else there is no sound thinking 
and no sound conclusions within this field. Men may think, and 
talk, and write, and dispute to weariness, but until they can come 
to use words with definiteness, and mean the same thing by the 
same word, they reach comparatively few results, and make but 
little progress. And it is just at this point that we find the first 
grand reason of the slow advance hitherto made by this science. 
It undertook to use a word for scientific purposes which no 
amount of manipulation and explanation could make suitable for 
that service.” He thinks there is no need to use this word. In 
emancipating itself from the word wealth as a technical term, 
Political Economy would, he supposes, be rid of an incumbrance, 
and its movements would become “ relatively free.” 


Another feature of Mr. Perry’s treatise, which has contributed to 
its popularity, is its free use of the labors of the French econo- 
mists, and especially of M. Bastiat’s, whose theories of exchange, 
of value, and of land, have found in Mr. Perry one of their most 
earnest and suggestive expounders. It has been said that the 
French mind, in several of its scientific aspects, has a positive 
analogy with the American mind, and that both exhibit a close 
affinity to the Greek mind. Those who hold this view would ac- 
count for the popularity of Mr. Perry’s book by saying that, more 
than most modern economists, he has applied the analytic meth- 
ods ef the French and Greek philosophies to the explication of 
Political Economy. Without attempting to canvass this opinion, 
we freely admit that the need of such analysis, of which so much is 
said, has not been over-valued by its most ardent admirers. Like 
the Greeks and the French, our people are quick and keen in 
their perceptions, and they require teachers able to analyse and 
classify the phenomena of political economy according to concep- 
tions and laws which admit of verification at every step. Mr. 
Perry’s best friends will be most ready to acknowledge that he has 
failed sometimes in this respect. 


Perhaps, however, the most defective of the minor features of 
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the book appears in its bibliography. Many names are mentioned 
and some are omitted, in Mr. Perry’s list of economic authorities, 
to the surprise of the well-informed reader. Moreover, in the 
eleventh edition of a book compiled for the use of colleges, we 
should not expect to find such an inaccuracy as appears on page 
51, where three writers are cited as French, the first of whom is 
a Russian, M. Storch; the second, a Swiss, M. Sismondi; while the 
third, alone, M. Say, was a native of France. We have no space, 
however, for extended criticisms of this sort. Mr. Perry’s book is 
more useful, perhaps, in suggesting the best methods by which 
other minds may prosecute the study of political economy, than 
as a final, complete and symmetrical exposition of the best that 
the writer could do in that field. The true method of study in 
political economy is the same as in the other inductive sciences ;— 
first, we want an accurate observation of facts; and secondly, 
_ these facts must be classified and referred to great general laws, 
which, when established, will assist in the interpretation of other 
facts and the discovery of more comprehensive and more general 
laws. [It is thus we answer the question at the head of this 
article. Other things being equal, political economy may be best 
studied in those countries where the movements of industrial 
growth are most active, because those phenomena are, as it 
were, the alphabet of which the great book of economics is made 
up. Or rather they are the hieroglyphics, whose interpretation 
makes up the body of economic philosophy. A good rudimentary 
treatise being first mastered, the student should betake himself to 
the study of nature and of facts. As an astronomer verifies his 
deductions by observation and tests his principles by facts, so 
must the political economist. This has been the distinctive merit 
of all our chief economic writers. Their works will live longer 
in proportion as they have more of a basis of well-observed, well- 
classified facts to rest on. Of Adam Smith, the founder of the 
science, it has been well said that he was the great verifier of 
economic reasoning by economic facts. If his treatise on the 
Wealth of Nations had no other value, it would still be extremely 
useful to the economic student as a répertoire of important facts 
connected with the banking developments and the industrial his- 
tory not only of the British Islands, but also of the whole sister- 
hood of nations throughout Continental Europe. 
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REPORTS OF THE LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 


The London Zconomist has just published a summary of the 
half-yearly reports of the joint-stock banks of London. Their ag- 
gregate deposits are now ¥£ 97,620,000, while their united capital 
amounts, with the surplus, to £ 12,290,000. One of the charac- 
teristics of these banks, and the chief cause of the high price of 
their shares and of their large returns to their stockholders, has 
been that they wield large deposits on a small capital. The sub- 
joined table shows the amount of deposits and capital of each of | 
these great banks with the capital and surplus combined: 


CAPITAL AND DeEposiTs OF THE LONDON JoINT-STock BANKS. 


[0,000 omitted; thus £84= £ 840,000. ] 


Capital paid up and 

- Total Deposits. ————~ -_ Surplus.— — 

1874. —1873.—— = 11872. 1874. —1873——__ 1872. 

Banks, and when founded. Fune Dec. Fune Dec. Fune Dee. Fune Dec. 
30. 3I. 30. 31. 30. 31. 30 31. 

4 4 4 4 & & 4 
1 London &Wstm’r, 1834 31,24 - 29,15 - 28,38 . 28,66 .. 3,00. 3,00. 3,00. 3,00 
2 Lon. Joint-Stock,* 1836 21,87 . 20,63 . 17,40 - 18,54 .. 1,70. 1,68. 1,67. 1,66 
3 Union, 1839 .......-- 13,92 . 14,67 - 13,37 - 15,18 -. 1,84. 1,84. 1,78. 1,62 
4 City, 1855 ...----..-- 3,21. 3,38- 3,05. 3,58.. 77. 76- 75. 62 


70,24 . 67,83 . 62,20 . 65,66 .. 7,31 - 7,28. 7,06. 
§ Imperial, 1662 ....... 1,98. 3,82. 224. 296.. J§= J§.. 94 
6 Alliance, limited, 1862 1,72. 2,08. 1,82. 1,78.. 96. 95. 94. 


73:94 - 72,03 - 66,26 . 69,50 -- 9,02 . 8,98 . 8,74 - 
7 Consolidated, 1863... 2,93. 2,86. 2,99 - -- go. 88. 88. 
8 Central, limited, 1863. 71. 73- 67. as MBs SEs Bh- 
9 Metropolitan, lim.,1866 27. 26. 22. . te. BG. 28. 

10 Lon.& S.W., lim., 1862 . a we. as OF. CPi 2 


78,69 . 76,68 . 70,87 . 74,01 .. 10,38 .10,32 -10,07 - 9,70 
11 London & County,1836 18,93 - 18,08 17,82. 16,97-. 1,91. 1,80. 1,80. 1,63 


97,62 . 94,76 - 88,69 - 90,98 .. 12,29 -12,12 «11,82 .11,33 


An important item in the reports of these banks is their accept- 
ances. In this part of their management they differ from our 
own banks. The Union Bank of London, with two others, do, 
as will be seen, much more of this kind of business than the 
other eight banks. We append a tabular exhibit of the accept- 
ances, as follows: 

* The London Joint-Stock Bank does not, like all the other banks, separate acceptances 
from deposits. Hence the £ 21.870,000 must be largely reduced in order to arrive at the real 


cash deposits. At December, 1873, the London Joint-Stock gave its acceptances as being as 
high as £ 4,517,000, leaving (say) £ 16,000,000 of cash deposits. 
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Lonpon Joint-Stock BANKS—ACCEPTANCES. 


1874. 1873. - 1872.———— 1871. 
Banks. 30 Fune. ~ 31 Dec. 30 Fune. 31 Dec. 30 Fune. 31 Dec. 
& & & & & 4 


Lon. & West. - 973,000 - 1,081,000 . 1,165,000 . 1,272,000. 941,000 - 1,015,000 
Lon. Joint-St’k no ret. . 4,517,000. noret. - noret. . noret. . no ret. 

Union .-.....-- 5,290,000 - 5,464,000 . 4,657,000 . 5,866,000 . 4,807,000 - 4,363,000 
City ...-..-.-- 3,944,000 . 3,288,000 - 3,104,000 . 3,101,000 . 3,017,000 . 2,327,000 


Imperial ...... 694,000. 753,000. 684,000. 480,000. 293,000. 335,000 
Alliance, limit’d 762,000. 611,000. 515,000. 593,000. 363,000. 321,000 


Consolidated .. 179,000. 323,000. 269,000. 179,000. 189,000. 221,000 
Central, limited 6: =<" > ee . eo joey 

Metropol.,lim.. 26,000. 23,000. 16,000. 40,000. 49,000. 118,000 
L. &S. W.,lim. 15,000. 26,000. 27,000. 41,000. 25,000. 44,000 
Lon. & County. 3,187,000 - 4,070,000 . 3,114,000 - 4,243,000 . 2,453,000 . 2,778,000 


Two most important items remain to be considered—the divi- 
dends and the cash reserves. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
reserves of cash and Government securities amount to less now 
than in December, 1872, although the deposits are nearly seven 
millions more than they were at that time. Seven millions ster- 
ling have been added to the deposits and no new reserves what- 
ever have been provided to secure them. This will be seen from 
the following table: 


RESERVES AND DIVIDENDs OF THE LONDON JoinT-Srock BANKS. 


Cash and Government, &c., Dividends & Bonus. 
S007 tte 5. —— — ——_— > —Per Ct. Per Antu 
1874. - 1873.——-— 1872. 1874. -—1873.— 1872. 
30 Fune. 31 Dec. 30 Fune 31 Dec. 30 ss © = 
Sune. Dec. Fune. Dec. 
4 4 & & A & & 


London and Westminster 7,445,000. 7,800,000 . 7,570,000. 7,590,000 . . - 20. 20 
London Joint-Stock 3,496,000 . 3,520,000 . 3 299,000. 3,378,000 . : ‘200 
Union ++ 7:394,000 . 7,800,000 . 7,715,000. 8,642,000 . . « 20. 2 
1,094,000 . 1,375000. 952,000. 954,002 . ‘ « 1 « &0 
19,429,000 . 20,495,000 . 19,536,000 . 20,564,000 
722,000. 670,000. 560,000. 533,000 . 
602,000. 646,000. 723,000. 645,000 . 
20,753,000 . 21,811,000 . 20,819,000 . 21,742,000 
Consolidated 982,000. 912,000. 1,062,000. 937,000 . 
Central, limited 276,000. 344,000. 241,000. 278.000 . 
Metropolitan, limited.... 48,000 . 2,000 . 66,000 . 60,000 . 
Lon. & S’thwestern, lim.. 204,000. 199,000. 179,000. 171,000 . 


22,263,000 . 23,328,000 . 22,367,000 . 23 188,000 
London and County 7,327 000 . 7,026,000 . 6,952,000. 6,414,000 . 


, 29,590,000 . 30,354,000 . 29,319,000 . 29,602,000 
It is worthy of note that these banks make no weekly reports 
in the newspapers as is done by our banks here. The: only de- 
‘mand which is made by the law for publicity is that their accounts 
shall be published twice a year. In 1844 Sir Robert Peel passed 
a law compelling the joint-stock banks to publish their reports 
every month. But this law was repealed in 1857, after Sir Robert 
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Peel’s death; when the present law was enacted the requirement 
of publicity was made nominal. Moreover, it will be seen that 
the dividends of these banks are much larger than the dividends 
of the Bank of England, or the Bank of France, of the banks of 
the continent of Europe, or of the banks of this country. As we 
have already hinted, these large dividends are one of the special 
characteristics of the joint-stock banking system as carried on in 
London. How it happens that these dividends are so much larger 
than the average profits of other banks in Europe and America 
is a problem that suggests several large questions of general 
interest, which our space compels us to reserve for discussion 
hereafter. 


THE SCOTTISH BANKS IN ENGLAND. 


One of the peculiarities of the Scotch banking system is that 
from a small number of centers it sends branches into all parts 
of the country, supplying every village and town in Scotland with 
banking facilities. Recently the Scotch banks have begun to es- 
tablish offices in London, and one of them, the Clydesdale Bank 
of Glasgow, has opened branches at Carlisle, Workington, and 
Whitehaven, in England. Although this extension of the Scotch 
banks across the border is not positively forbidden by law, the 
English banks have shown some natural disquietude at the rivalry 
of their enterprising neighbors. A short time ago, a number of 
London bankers joined with a strong body of English country 
bankers, to make a formal representation to the Government and 
to claim redress. One of these remonstrants, Mr. John Dun, has 
just published a letter* to Sir Stafford Northcote, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, setting forth the grievances of which he and 
his friends, the English bankers of London and the interior, have 
to complain. 


His first point is that the Scottish banks should not be allowed 
to bank in England, because they enjoy by law privileges of cir- 
culating notes on conditions which apply only to Scotland and 
are expressly forbidden in England. Hence, Mr. Dun claims that 
what is being done is a legal anomaly, a breach of the spirit of 
the law if not of its letter, an infraction of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Peel legislation and of the English banking system 
which is built upon it. 

Secondly, Mr. Dun claims that the expansion of the Scotch 
banks threatens to introduce an element of inflation. The Scotch 
banks, under the act of 1845, secured larger privileges in the 
matter of issue, than had been allowed to the country bankers of 
England under the act of 1844. Their average circulation of 


* A letter to the Right Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancellor of Her oe gaye Ex- 
chequer. 5 smog Dun, General Manager of Parr’s Banking Company, Limited. ndon: ° 
Effingham Wilson. 1874. 
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notes up to the date of the act was not only authorized for the 
future, as in the case of the English banks of issue, but they were 
allowed to increase their note circulation beyond this permanent 
credit amount on an equivalent basis of coin. A liberty of ex- 
pansion, forbidden to the English country banks of issue, was thus 
left to the Scotch banks; and, thoughe this expansion could only 
proceed on a metallic basis, yet, the metallic requirement being 
limited to the minimum monthly circulation, the advantage has 
been greater than would seem at first sight, though it has hitherto 
had no other than good effects both to the banks and to the 
commercial and industrial interests within Scotland itself. 

Thirdly, this difference of treatment in the legislation of 1844-5 
toward the English country banks of issue on the one hand, and 
the Scotch banks on the other, gives rise to the complaint that 
while the general course of British legislation has been restrictive, 
and indeed repressive, of banking in the English provinces, in 
Scotland it has not been so. It is computed that the eight Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow banks have each, on an average, £ 673,000 
of notes in a profitable form over and above the notes in circu- 
lation for which by law they hold coin. If we adopt Mr. 
Dun’s figures as a fair average estimate, it is easy to perceive that 
a banking company, with an average capital of one million ster- 
ling—the average capital of Scotch banks—is in a favorable posi- 
tion when, in its dealings with the people, and in virtue of an 
issue of its own notes, its capital of £ 1,000,000 becomes equal 
to £ 1,673,000. There are English banks whose authorized issues 
of notes exceed their paid-up capital, and whose privilege in this 
respect is much greater than that of any Scotch bank; so that 
the law, in a hap-hazard way, has dealt in one sense impartially 
as between the two kingdoms. Yet, taking the new development 
of joint-stock banking in England since 1844—the date of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Act—it is certain that no English banking 
company could give any elasticity to its capital by circulation of 
its own notes, and that country banking in England has _pro- 
ceeded under a legal disability, as compared with the law of 
banking in Scotland. 


Such are the chief arguments of the memorialists. Their griev- 
ances have attracted the less attention outside of banking circles, 
because it has been replied that the Scotch banks, in opening 
offices in London, or branches in any part of England, could not 
take any privilege with them across the border, but must conform 
in all respects to the law of English banking. How, then, it was 
asked, could there be any grievance of the English banks as 
against the Scotch banks? Mr. Dun meets this difficulty in a 
direct and straightforward manner. He says that the circulation 
bonus enjoyed by the Scotch banks at home will impart strength 
to their operations in England, and will give them an unfair ad- 
vantage against the English banks. He even thinks that their 
agencies in England will be instrumental in giving English cur- 
rency to Scotch bank-notes. An act of 1829 provides that no 
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person or corporation in any part of England shall “ publish, ut- 
ter, negotiate, or transfer” any Scotch or Irish bank-notes of a 
lower denomination than £ 5, under heavy penalties; but there is 
_no legal bar to the negotiation or transfer of Scotch and_ Irish 
bank-notes of £5 and upward, and it is, therefore, argued that 
Scotch banking-offices in England, though they may not issue 
their own notes, need not refuse to cash them on presentation, 
and that a new and unwonted acceptability will thus be given to 
Scotch bank-notes of £5 and upward in London and other 
parts of England where, from the presence of Scotch bariks, they 
can be readily converted. In confirmation of this, Mr. Dun says 
that the Cumberland bankers have informed him that they can 
trace a marked increase in the circulation of Scotch notes since 
the establishment of the three branches of the Clydesdale in that 
county. 

Those of our readers who agree with Mr. Wolowski that bank- 
notes are of little value as instruments of modern banking will 
probably doubt whether the Scotch banks have any interest in ex- 
tending the circulation of their notes in England, since any exten- 
sion of this kind entails, under their own law, an equivalent 
increase of their coin reserves in Scotland. Still the effect de- 
scribed by Mr. Dun is very likely to ensue. It might grow to 
so large an extent, indeed, as to be absolutely inconvenient to 
the Scotch banks. As it is, there must always be a considerable 
amount of Scotch bank-notes in England. The effect of the 
present state of the law, and of the legal and practical demarca- 
tion between the banking systems of the two countries, is to keep 
such notes dormant, and consequently to extend their period of 
currency. People, on leaving Scotland for the South, are thus care- 
ful to take away all their money in gold, or in letters of credit 
on English banks; but, if Scotch bank-offices were to become so 
numerous in England as to give a ready conversion to Scotch 
notes, many people might be less careful in this respect, and 
more Scotch notes might go to England; for the payment of 
which the Scotch banks, having already provided according to 
law by increased coin reserves at head-quarters, would have 
to provide a second time in their English branches. There does 
not seem to be much danger, under these conditions, of any 
material encroachment or confusion of issues. But what Mr. Dun 
and other English country bankers seem to fear, is that Scotch 
bank-notes, in particular districts of England, would keep passing ~ 
among the people in ordinary business transactions, which, though 
not a source of much direct profit to the Scotch banks, would be 
an advantage to them in their proposed competition with English 
bankers on their own ground. 

The English banking firms and companies will, no doubt, look 
further into this question, and they will agitate for some modifica- 
tion of the banking laws of the two countries. Whether the 
grievance is to be asserted against the Scotch banks, or against 
the banking laws of England, is a point that requires more con- 
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sideration than the remonstrants seem to have given to it. Mr. 
Dun seems to favor the latter alternative. He suggests four 
remedies as likely to be suggested: (1) That the Scotch and 
Irish banks, if they wish to retain their special privileges in Scot- 
land and Ireland, should confine their operations to their own 
countries respectively; or (2) that English banks should be em- 
powered to go to Scotland or Ireland to compete there with the 
Scotch or Irish banks on equal terms, and with equal privileges 
as regards circulation; or (3) that to the English banks should be 
conceded powers of cireulation in England as ample, relatively, as 
those enjoyed by the Scotch and Irish banks in Scotland and Ire- 
land; or (4) that all issues in England, Ireland, and Scotland be - 
abolished, and that the State or the Bank of England should be 
the sole source of issue. 


While admitting that the first course is the one that finds favor 
amongst the majority of English bankers, this writer sees difficul- 
ties in the way that he cannot consider it by any means the best 
solution. The second and fourth he discards on sufficient grounds, 
It is to the third he strongly inclines; and his remarks under this 
head, exhibiting as they do the legal disabilities of banking in 
England, form a valuable part of the pamphlet. This proposition 
of Mr. Dun is, that every joint-stock bank in England, having a 
paid-up capital of £200,000 or more, should have power to issue 
notes to the amount of one-half the paid-up capital, against a 
deposit of Government securities of equal amount, and a reserve 
of coin and Bank of England notes equal to one-half or one-third 
the notes in the hands of the public; and that the notes be pay- 
able in legal tender on demand. The controversy has been car- 
ried on for some time with considerable acrimony. But Mr. Dun, 
in his pamphlet, is the first person, we believe, that has brought 
it before the public. The chief interest of the subject here is in 
the light it sheds on the anomalous condition of the laws and 
customs regulating the banking system of Great Britain. The 
chief differences between the English and Scotch banks are the 
following : 


1. The Scotch banks are all joint-stock banks. In England, 
there is a mixture of joint-stock and private banks. 

2. The Scotch banks are nearly all banks of issue. In England 
there are many, both private and joint-stock banks, that are not 
banks of issue. 

3. The Scotch banks generally have branches. In England 
most of the private banks, and some of the joint-stock banks, have 
no branches. 

4. The Scotch banks universally grant interest on the balance 
of current accounts—a practice not universally adopted in En- 
gland, especially in London. 

5. The mode of making advances by way of “cash credit” is 
general in Scotland, but exceptional in England. 
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With regard to these cash credits, they are a banking expedient 
whose first origin was in Scotland, but they have been popular in 
Germany and in other parts of Continental Europe. In 1727, the 
Royal Bank of Scotland was founded as a rival to the Bank of 
Scotland. The latter was at that time the only bank in that 
country, and began the issue of £1 notes about the beginning . 
of the eighteenth century. With a view to extend its business 
and cope with its powerful competitor, the Royal Bank devised 
these new banking facilities of cash credits, which are simply ac- 
counts paying interest. Their peculiarity is, that instead of receiv- 
ing interest on the daily balance at his credit, the dealer pays in- 
terest on the daily balance at his debit. Mr. Monteith, a Scotch 
Member of Parliament, told the Currency Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1826, that he was a manufacturer employing at 
that time 4,000 hands; and that except with the merest trifle of 
capital lent to him, and which he very soon paid off, he began 
the world with nothing but a cash credit. Cash credits are 
usually limited in amount, and vary from {£100 to ¥£ 1,000. 
Several sureties, never less than two. These cautioners, as they 
are termed in Scotch law, have always the right to inspect his ac- 
count at the bank, and to stop it at any time if irregular. 

Before the Committee of the House of Commons, in 1826, it 
was stated that on the credit of £ 1,000, operations to the extent 
of £50,000 took place in a single week. It was also stated 
that on a cash credit of £ 500, operations to the amount of 
4 70,000 took place in a year. One witness stated that during 
twenty-one years in a minor country bank, operations had taken 
place to the amount of nearly £ g0,000,000, and that there had 
never been but one loss of £ 200 on one single account. That 
the whole loss of the bank during that period did not exceed 
£1,200. In 1826, it was conjectured that there were about 
12,000 cash credits guaranteed to persons, and that there were 
about 40,000 persons as sureties. The advantage to a person who 
has a cash credit is that he only pays interest from day to day 
on the sum he actually has at his credit. Whereas, in discount- 
ing a bill of exchange, he pays interest on the whole amount of 
his credit, whether he uses it or not. Moreover, discount is a 
trifle more profitable to the bank than interest. The bank, there- 
fore, would naturally prefer a discount to a cash credit. The 
latter cannot be called up on a sudden emergency, and if there 
be a run on the bank, the security cannot be negotiated like a 
discounted bill. For these and other reasons, cash credits have 
been looked upon unfavorably by the English bankers, whose recent 
movement, as above described, may thus perhaps be in part ac- 
counted for. 
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FINANCIAL ASPECTS -OF THE IRON TRADE. 
Irs ANALOGIES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IN THE UNITED STATES. 


‘The late depression and present promise of the iron trade in 
this country have their counterpart in Great Britain, and give 
special interest to the subjoined facts from the London Money 
Market Review. After stating that many of the joint-stock 
companies engaged in the manufacture of iron were in an unstable 
condition, and that one of these corporations, the Blochairn Com- 
pany, had lately failed, our contemporary expresses confidence 
that the present unfortunate condition of the trade is likely to be 
followed by a period of steadiness and comparative prosperity, 
though that extraordinary development which has taken place of 
late years, is of course unlikely to be soon repeated. He argues 
his point as follows: “The increased productive .power which is 
a consequence of the expansion of trade, will be available and 
adequate for a few. years, until the condition of Spain and France 
shall permit of a healthy trade with those nations, and then we 
may expect to hear of large extensions of works. Next to these 
Continental troubles, we have gradually growing a better feeling 
between employer and employed in our own country, and we may 
fairly expect to experience less and less of those disastrous con- 
flicts between masters and men, which inflict such terrible losses 
upon those immediately concerned, and endanger the industrial 
supremacy of the nation at large. The reports from the various 
centers of the trade now speak of peace and lower prices, fol- 
lowed by greater activity, the blowing in of furnaces, and more 
business. 


“The total quantity of railway iron of all sorts exported during the 
first half of the current year, amounted to 427,267 tons, of the value 
of £ 5,494,764. These figures indicate an increase over the first half 
of 1873, of 79,810 tons in quantity, and of £907,887 in value, and 
this, notwithstanding the fact that the United States took 55,500 
tons less than in the first six months of 1873. The 427,267 tons 
exported up to June 3oth this year, are certainly less than the 
quantity exported during the same time in 1872, 1871, and 1870; 
but in each of these periods the United States took enormous 
quantities, and the value of the present large export is that it is 
maintained in spite of the continual defection of America. In 
1870, for instance, the United States took in the first six months, 
197,045 tons, out of a total quantity of 562,709 tons (which in- 
cluded 102,564 tons to British India, a quantity that has never 
been approached since); in the first half of 1871, 244,784 tons, 
out of a total quantity of 467,191 tons; in the first half of 1872, 
259,011 tons, out of a total quantity of 448,042 tons; in the first 
half of 1873, 120,468 tons, out of a total quantity of 347,757 
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tons; and in the first half of 1874, 64,969 tons, out of a total 
quantity of 427,267 tons. 


“This statistics abundantly prove, for, during the first half of 
this year, Russia has taken 74,460. tons, which is a much larger 
total than any since 1870. Sweden and Norway have taken, in 
the half-year just closed, about 40,000 tons, which is considerably 
more than twice as much as during the corresponding period of 
the previous year, and nearly five times as much as was taken in 
the first half of 1872. Holland shows an increase, and Spain and 
the Canaries a large increase. Egypt has taken more this half- 
year than in the same time in 1872, and has thus regained the posi- 
tion lost in 1873, when only something over fifteen hundred tons 
were exported to that market. Brazil shows the same tendency, 
the 4,000 tons taken in the first half of last year having become 
11,500 during the six months just closed. Chili is another not- 
able example. In the first halves of the following years the 
figures have been :—1870, 9,395 tons; 1871, 5,490 tons; 1872, 
1,352 tons; 1873, 2,908 tons; 1874, 9,185 tons—and this in spite 
of the fact that, while the 9,395 tons taken during the first half 
of the year 1870 cost but £4 73,000, the 9,185 tons taken in the 
six mopths just closed are valued at £ 104,954, or nearly 
4 35,000 more. British North America maintains the position 
occupied during the last four years, but British India indicates a 
large improvement. While, during the first half of 1872, we ex- 
ported to the latter market only 6,624 tons, and during the cor- 
responding period of 1873, only 8,132 tons, the figures for the six 
months just ended are 25,026 tons. Australia also shows a re- 
markable and eminently satisfactory increase. The figures for the 
first halves of the following years are: 1870, 5,075; 1871, 10,468; 
1872, 10,827; 1873, 9,293; 1874, 38,088. The full force of this 
extraordinary increase will be seen when we say that the average 
price per ton during the first half of 1872 was about £ 10 7s. 
6d.; during the same time in 1873, about £15 3s. 6d.; and dur- 
ing the first half of the present year, a little over £14. The 
only item remaining to be considered in this connection is ‘ Other 
countries.’ The exports to the various markets included in this 
comprehensive term, during the half-year just closed, amount to 
71,736 tons, as against 28,386 tons in the corresponding period of 
1873, and 24,948 tons in the same time in 1872. 


“ There are two conclusions to be drawn from all this. One is 
that the ‘demand which these figures indicate must arise out of 
the absolute necessities of the country, for the average of prices 
is not yet so low as to admit of mere speculation. Another is 
that, where railways go, there will arise a demand for iron manu- 
factures. The tendency of the labor and fuel markets is to greater 
quiescence and ease, and the tendency of prices is consequently 
downward. The result of this cannot fail to be some revival of 
trade; indeed, there are not wanting indications that it has already 
commenced.” 
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RAILROADS AND COMMERCE. 


In an instructive paper, read about eight years ago before the 
London Statistical Societv, on the effect of railroads in stimulat- 
ing foreign commerce, the author, Mr. Dudley Baxter, showed 
how in every country in Europe the expansion of commercial en- 
terprise had kept pace with the enlargement of the network of 
railroads. It would be of considerable interest if some competent 
writer of adequate knowledge and leisure would compile similar 
details up to the present time. The value of the work would be 
greatly enhanced if, besides the foreign commerce, the internal 
trade could also be submitted to comparison. 


One important part of the statistical facts requisite for such a 
work, will be found in the Blue Book just published by the Brit- 
ish Government, containing a statistical abstract of the railways 
of the principal foreign countries in each year from 1860 to 1872. 
In this elaborate document, there is a comparison of the length 
of railways constructed of late years in various countries. Com- 
mencing with Germany, we find that in the year 1850, there were 
constructed railways to the length of 3,637 miles in that country, 
while in 1872 the length was 12,701 miles, of which considerably 
more than half was constructed by the State, and the rest by pn- 
vate companies. In 1850, the length of railways in France was 
1,689 miles constructed by companies, and 209 miles by the 
State; in 1870, the total amount was 10,847 miles, thus showing 
a very important augmentation in this direction. ‘As to the rail- 
ways of Russia, we note that in the year 1860 their length was 
634 miles, whereas in 1870 it had increased to nearly 7,000 miles, 
a very small proportion of which was constructed by the State. 


The statistics also show the same progress as to railway construc- 
tion in Austria. The length of railways in that country in 1850 
was 802 miles, whereas in 1870 it was 3,724 miles. It does not 
appear that in Austria any railways have been built by the State, 
all having been the work of private companies. There were 138 
miles of railways in Hungary in 1850, and 2,151 miles in 1870; 
there were 17 miles of railway in Spain in 1850, and 3,380 miles 
in 1870; there were 81 miles of railway in Portugal in 1860, and 
439 miles in 1870; there were 265 miles of railway in Italy 
(including Rome) in 1850, and 4,087 miles in 1872; and it may 
be mentioned that with regard to all these countries last named 
the construction of the various lines has been due rather to the 
enterprise of companies than to the enterprise of the State. In 
Holland, the total length of railways was in 1850 109 miles, and 
1,043 miles in 1872, of which last quantity 614 miles were con- 
structed at the instigation of the State. 


o 
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With regard to the progress of railway construction in Sweden, 
in 1850 there were only four miles of railway in that country, 
whereas the statistics report in 1872 1,198 miles, by far the great- 
est proportion of which was the work of the State. In Norway, 
too, the construction of railways of late years has made equal 
progress. As to Switzerland, in the year 1850 only sixteen 
miles of railway were in operation, while in i872 there were 
nearly 1,000 miles. In Denmark there were twenty miles of 
railway in 1850 against 540 in 1872. Of the railway net- 
work of Turkey and Greece, the statistics are not very complete, 
but we note that in 1860 Turkey possessed 41 miles of line, which 
im 1870 had increased to 172. It does not appear that there 
were any railways in Greece until the year 1870, when a line was 
constructed to the length of six miles only. From these statistics, 
speaking generally, it will be perceived how rapidly railways have 
spread themselves almost over the whole world, certainly in all 
countries with the least pretensions to civilization; and it would 
be interesting to learn how closely the industrial growth of the 
various countries has responded to their railroad extension. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF BRITISH RAILWAYS, 1874. 


The Board of Trade has issued .its railroad statistics to Janu- 
ary 1, 1874, much earlier than in previous years. We have be- 


fore us the figures for the year 1873. The particulars respecting 
accidents we reserve for a futufe article. The general statistics 
are briefly epitomized below. They offer several characteristics of 
special interest. First, the railways in the United Kingdom 
showed, in 1873, the peculiarity that working expenditure had 
reached a higher point, as compared with gross receipts, than 
during any preceding year for which returns are given. The gross 
receipts in 1873 were £ 57,742,000, also the highest aggregate yet 
reached; the working expenditure, £ 30,752,848, or 53 per cent.; 
the net receipts were consequently £ 26,989,152. This last amount 
represented a proportion to total paid-up capital of 4°59, that of 
1872 having been 4°74, and that of 1871 4°66. It does not follow 
from this that less profit was earned by the shareholders in 1873 
than in the two preceding years, but rather that a less rate of 
interest was paid by them for loans with which to carry on their 
growing business. 

Secondly, there is an increasing tendency to raise money on 
guaranteed rates of interest. Thus the debenture stock increased 
from £ 85,981,511 in 1872, to £ 99,855,120 in 1873, the corres- 
ponding figure in 1871 having been ¥£ 67,282,535, and in 1870 
4 51,220,660; the total capital in 1873 was £ 588,320,308; in 
1872, £ 569,047,346; in 1871, £ 552,661,551; and in 1870, 
& $29,908,673. Hence it will be seen that debenture stock has 
been the favorite means, of late, employed for increasing the com- 
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panies’ capital, from which it may be inferred that they find it 
more profitable to trade on borrowed money, their credit allowing 
them to raise it in the market at a low rate in comparison with 
their rate of net earnings. 


Thirdly, the earnings of the roads are enhanced by the grow- 
ing density of population and by the consequent concentration of 
industry in certain districts where special productive power is 
being developed. The gross receipts per mile of line open for 
traffic are higher than for any preceding year, being £ 3,642 
against £ 3,244 in 1872, £ 3,064 in 1871, and so on in a de- 
scending scale the farther back the comparison is carried. The 
gross receipts per train mile are also higher than of late, being 
58. 734¢@., against 5s. 414d. in 1872. ‘This latter fact apparently 
arises from traffic being, so to speak, denser, or perhaps from 
each train being larger, and so capable of carrying more goods 
and passengefs than formerly; at any rate the total number of 
passengers, exclusive of season-ticket holders, had risen to 
455,320,188 in 1873, from 422,874,822 in 1872, and 375,220,754 
in 1871. The receipts from passengers alone were £ 23,853,892 
in 1873, a gradual increase having taken place during the past 
twenty years from £ 10,244,954; the passenger receipts have thus 
more than doubled during that period, but the number of pas- 
sengers carried has quadrupled, from which it may be assumed 
that fares have diminished by almost one-half during the past 
twenty years. The following table will show the amount of the 
various descriptions of railway capital in 1873, and the varying 
rates of dividend paid in that year in the United Kingdom: 


Ordinary. Guaranteed. Preferential. Loans, Debenture, 
4 & & 


Capital of new companies the lines ‘ ‘ . , 
of which were in course of con 3,502,632 . 1,575 - 140,158 . A _ 
struction and no dividend earned ‘; 742,366 
Constructed lines upon which “6 ‘ ‘ : ; 
dividend was paid 34,111,084. 153,635 . 7,388,039 . _—- . — 
Div. not exceeding 1 per cent. 9,538,635 - _ . _ 2,030,121 , _- . — 
** ex. 1p.ct.,notmorethan2p.ct. 1,316,434. 101,180 . 5,765,166 . 1,400 . 46,915 
bea ~ - — 15,892,222 . 2,824,234 . 3,253,620 . 34,765 . 105,448 
4 ‘' 24,747,146 . 9,667,258 . 15,834,373 . 30,473,974 - 49,292,939 
Ke py 5 “ 19,392,813 -39,999,752 - 81,620,659 . 24,927,875 . 47,351,779 
s * 6 ‘€ 21,610,792 . 9,979,652 - 3,481,745 . 364,600. 2,297,673 
Fe a 7 34:372,957 - 1,971,987 - 1,753,982 . a _ 
8 53-038,352 - 758,573 . 227,500 . 36,600 . 18 000 
2,615,192 . — A — P ; 
19,242,170. 490,570 . 279,165 . 
37,000. 200,000 . _ : 
3,800,846 . _- : 165,000 . 
631,530- 39,125 . _ 


244,449,805 .66,187,541 .121,939,528 . 55,888,314 . 99,855,120 


These facts are very suggestive. They show that the mass of 
loan capital raised was at the very moderate interest of 3 to 5 per 
cent. per annum, and the rate compares favorably with that paid 
in 1872; in that year £ 74,000,000 of capital cost 3 to 4 per cent., 
and an equal amount 4 to 5 per cent., but in 1873 the larger 
part only cost the companies the lesser rate, seventy-nine millions 
being obtained at 3 to 4 per cent., while seventy-two millions were 
the sum on which 4 to 5 was paid. 


“ “ 


“ 
“ “ “ 
“ sé “c 
“ “ “ 
“ “ 
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NOTES ON ECONOMIC FALLACIES AND THEIR 
AUTHORS. 


No. 1.—HuGH CHAMBERLAYNE AND THE LAND-BANKS. 


The advocates of unlimited issues of paper money in _ this 
country often imagine that their theories are quite new, and com- 
prise the latest results of modern thought. A little accurate 
knowledge of the past will dispel such misapprehensions. We 
propose to give an occasional sketch of some of the older wor- 
thies who have won renown as paper-money champions. The fol- 
lowing account of one of these enthusiasts from Lard Macaulay’s 
History, reads almost as a familiar narrative of the views of one 
of our own prominent inflationist leaders: 


“ Pre-eminently conspicuous among the political mountebanks, 
whose busy faces were seen every day in the lobby of the House 
of Commons, were John Briscoe and Hugh Chamberlayne, two 
projectors worthy to have been members of that academy which 
Gulliver found at Lagado. These men affirmed that the one cure 
for every distemper of the State was a land bank. A land bank 
would work for England miracles such as had never been wrought 
for Israel, miracles exceeding the heaps of quails and the daily 
shower of manna. There would be no taxes; and yet the ex- 
chequer would be full to overflowing. There would be no _poor- 
rates, for there would be no poor. The income of every land- 
owner would be doubled. ‘The profits of every merchant would 
be increased. In short, the island would, to use Briscoe’s words, 
be the paradise of the world. The only losers would be the 
moneyed men, those worst enemies of the nation, who had done 
more injury to the gentry and yeomanry than an invading army 
from France would have had the heart to do. His pamphlet was 
entitled a proposal by Dr. Hugh Chamberlayne, in Essex Street, 
for a bank of secure current credit to be founded upon land, in 
order to the general good of landed men, to the great increase 
of the value of land, and the no less benefit of trade and com- 
merce, 1695; proposals fur the supplying their majesties with 
money on easy terms, exempting the nobility, gentry, &c., from 
taxes, enlarging their yearly estates, and enriching all the subjects 
of the kingdom by a national land bank; by John Briscoe. ‘O 
fortunatos nimium! bona si sua norint Anglicanos.” Third edition, 
1696. | 

“These blessed effects the land bank was to produce simply by 
issuing enormous quantities of notes on landed security. The 
doctrine of the projectors was, that every person who had real 
property ought to have, besides that property, paper-money to the 
full value of that property. Thus, if his estate was worth two 
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thousand pounds, he ought to have his estate and two thousand 
pounds in paper-money. Briscoe says: ‘Admit a gentleman hath 
barely £100 per annum estate to live on, and hath a wife and 
four children to provide for. This person, supposing no taxes 
were upon his estates, must be a great husband to be able to 
keep his charge, but cannot think of laying up anything to place 
out his children in the world; but according to this proposed 
method he may give his children £ 500 apiece, and have £ 90 
per annum left for himself and his wife to live upon, the which 
he may also leave to such of his children as he pleases after his 
and his wife’s decease. For first having settled his estate of £100 
per annum, as in proposals 1, 3, he may have bills of credit for 
Z 2,000 for his own proper use, for 1os. per cent. per annum, as 
in proposal 22, which is but £10 per annum for the £ 2,000, 
which being deducted out of his estate of £100 per annum, 
there remains £ go per annum clear to himself.’ It ought to be 
observed that this nonsense reached a third edition. 

“ Both Briscoe and Chamberlayne treated with the greatest con- 
tempt the notion that there could be an over-issue of paper as 
long as there was for every ten-pound note a piece of land in the 
country worth ten: pounds. Nobody, they said, would accuse a 
goldsmith of over-issuing, so long as his vaults contained guineas 
and crowns to the full value of all the notes which bore his sig- 
nature. Indeed, no goldsmith had in his vaults guineas and 
crowns to the full value of all his paper. And was not a square 
mile of rich land in Taunton Dean at least as well entitled to be 
called wealth as a bag of gold or silver? The projectors could 
not deny that many people had a prejudice in favor of the pre- 
cious metals, and that therefore, if the land bank were bound to 
cash its notes, it would very soon stop payment. This difficulty 
they got over by proposing that the notes should be inconvertible, 
and that everybody should be forced to take them. 


“The speculations of Chamberlayne on the subject of the cur- 
rency may possibly find admirers even in our own time. But to 
his other errors he added an error which began and ended with 
him. He was fool enough to take it for granted, in all his rea- 
sonings, that the value of an estate varied directly as the dura- 
tion. He maintained that if the annual income derived from a 
manor were a thousand pounds, a grant of that manor for twenty 
years must be worth twenty thousand pounds, and a grant for a 
hundred years worth a hundred thousand pounds. If, therefore, 
the lord of such a manor would pledge it for a hundred years to 
the land bank, the land bank might, on that security, instantly 
issue notes for a hundred thousand pounds. On this subject 
Chamberlayne was proof to ridicule, to argument, even to arith- 
metical demonstration. He was reminded that the fee simple of 
land would not sell for more than twenty years’ purchase. To 
say, therefore, that a term of a hundred years was worth five 
times as much as a term of twenty years, was to say that a term 
of a hundred years was worth five times the fee simple; in other 
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words, that a hundred was five times the infinity. Those who 
reasoned thus were refuted by being told that they were usurers ; 
and it should seem that a large number of country gentlemen 
thought the refutation complete. 

“In December, 1693, Chamberlayne laid his plan, in all its 
naked absurdity, before the Commons, and petitioned to be heard. 
He confidently undertook to raise eight thousand pounds on every 
freehold estate of a hundred and fifty pounds a year, which 
should be brought, as he expressed it, into his land bank, and 
this without dispossessing the freeholder. Commons’ Fournal, Dec. 
7, 1693. I am afraid that I may be suspected of exaggerating 
the absurdity of this scheme. I therefore transcribe the most im- 
portant part of the petition: ‘In consideration of the freeholders 
bringing their lands into this bank, for a fund of current credit, 
to be established by act of Parliament, it is now proposed that, 
for every #150 per annum, secured for one hundred and fifty 
years, for but one hundred yearly payments of £ 100 per annum, 
free from all manner of taxes and deductions whatsoever, every 
such freeholder shall receive £4,000 in the said current credit, 
and shall have £ 2,000 more put into the fishery stock for his 
proper benefit; and there may be further £ 2,000 reserved at the 
Parliament’s disposal towards carrying on this present war. 

The freeholder is never to quit the possession of his said estate 
unless the yearly rent happens to be in the arrear.’ 


* All the squires in the House must have known that the fee 
simple of such an estate would hardly fetch three thousand pounds 
in the market. That less than the fee simple of such an estate 
could, by any device be made to produce eight thousand pounds, 
would, it might have been thought, have seemed incredible to 
the most illiterate fox-hunter that could be found on the benches. 
Distress, however, and animosity, had made the landed gentlemen 
credulous. They insisted on referring Chamberlayne’s plan to a 
committee; and the committee reported that the plan was _prac- 
ticable, and would tend to the benefit of the nation. But by this 
time the united force of demonstration and derision had begun to 
produce an effect even on the most ignorant rustics in the House. 
The report lay unnoticed on the table; and the country was 
saved from a calamity, compared with which the defeat of 
Landen and the loss of the Smyrna fleet would have been bless- 
ings.” 

It is not the object of these notes to refute by elaborate argu- 
ment the fallacies held up to public reprobation. We wish rather 
to expose than to refute. It is plain to the most cursory observer 
that the chief faults of Chamberlayne’s scheme were two: first, he 
forgot that money, to keep its value while inconvertible, must be 
limited most stringently in amount. ‘This principle he violated by 
proposing to issue legal-tender paper to enormous amounts, as fast 
as it should be asked for by the owners of land. 


Secondly, he ignored the fact that the land which was supposed 
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to be a basis for his irredeemable notes was really no basis at all, 
because no holder of a note could seize the land, or would be 
fully indemnified if he could seize upon it. In this country, and 
wherever else land-banks have been set up, their uniform failure 
is to be attributed to one or both of these two fatal defects in 
the system. John Stuart Mill, in his Avlitical Economy, Book III., 
chap. 13, discusses these errors as follows: 


“Of the fallacies by which paper-money schemers impose on 
themselves, one of the commonest is that a paper currency can 
not be issued in excess so long as every note issued represents 
property, or has a foundation of actual property to rest on. On 
this theory there have been many schemes for coining the whole 
land of the country into money and the like. 

“In so far as this notion has any connection at all with reason 
it seems to originate in confounding two distinct evils to which a 
paper currency is liable. One is the insolvency of the issuers ; 
which, if the paper is grounded on their credit—if it makes any 
promise of payment in cash, either on demand or at any future 
time—of course deprives the paper of any value which it derives 
from the promise. To this evil paper credit is equally liable, how- 
ever moderately used; and against it a proviso that all issues 
should be ‘founded on property,’ as for instance, that notes should 
only be issued on the security of some valuable thing expressly 
pledged for their redemption, would really be efficacious as a pre- 
caution. But the theory takes no account of another evil, which 
is incident to the notes of the most solvent firm, company or 
government: that of being depreciated in value from being issued 
in excessive quantity. The assignats, during the French Revolu- 
tion, were an example of a currency grounded on these principles. 
The assignats represented an immense amount of highly valuable 
property, namely, the lands of the crown, the church, the monas- 
teries, and the emigrants; amounting possibly to half the territory 
of France. They were, in fact, orders or assignments on this mass 
of land. The revolutionary government had the idea of ‘coining’ 
these lands into money. ‘They imagined that the assignats would 
‘come rapidly back to the issuers in exchange for land, and that 
they should be able to reissue them continually. Their hope was 
frustrated; the land did not sell so quickly. The bits of paper 
which represented land becoming prodigiously multiplied, could no 
more keep up their value than the land itself would have done if 
it had all been brought to market, and at last it required an as- 
.signat of five hundred francs to pay for a cup of coffee.” 

Mr. Mill elaborates this argument at considerable length. It is 
unnecessary for us to pursue it further, as the error of Chamber- 
layne’s fundamental principles must be obvious. As to his absurd 
notion that the owner of landed property might issue paper money 
upon it to the amount of a hundred years’ rent, Macaulay’s ex- 
perience as a lawyer suggested to his mind a much better refuta- 
.tion than seems to have occurred to Mill. 
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FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. 


The latest official statistics accessible to us are from the Minis- 
ter at London of the United States of Colombia, who published 
in August the following data from the annual report, which the 
Secretary of the Treasury and National Credit presented to the 
Colombian Congress at its last session: 

“On the 31st December, 1873, the Public Debt of Colombia 
amounted to the following aggregates: 

“The Interior Debt classified thus: 


Nominal rente preferred 
Ordinary rente 

Rente to bearer 

Bonds of the floating debt 
Bonds without interest 


$ 10,612,170 
“The Exterior Debt, arising: 
Ist. From loans and war material raised for the War 
of Independence (as per agreement made with the 
creditors, dated Ist January, 1873), £ 2,000,000, 
equal 
2nd. fl a loan of £200,000 contracted in 1863, for 
the purpose of building a road in the south of the 
Republic 
3d. From a contract made in 1865 for the purchase of 
NE SEGOIOES 0 i cnc ce ekbs Ki koes stadnede Genes saws 140,000 


$ 10,842,500 


Total of the Public Debt of Colombia $ 21,454,670 


“The nominal and ordinary Rentes of the Interior Debt repre- 
sent a consolidated capital; in consequence, the Government are 
only obliged to pay interest on them at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum on the former, and 3 per cent. on the Jatter. 

“The bonds of the Floating Debt have a special fund for their 
amortization, for they are receivable in payment of sales of mort- 
main property, and, as the value of the latter exceeds by a large 
amount that of the bonds, they will not require, as they have 
hitherto not required, any erogation from the Treasury. Deduct- 
ing, then, from the total amount of the Interior Debt the amount 
of the three classes of debt just mentioned, there remains a resi- 
due of $ 4,254,000 (£ 850,800), corresponding to the amounts of 
the Rente to bearer and bonds without interest, which the Repub- 
lic is obliged to redeem. ‘This operation is effected by means of 
monthly public auctions; and, in view of the results obtained 
during the last two years that this system has been practiced, one 
may rest assured that in the course of three or four years this 
item will be wiped off. 

“The Exterior Debt, contracted for the War of Independence, 
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will bear 442 per cent. per annum until the end of the year 1877, 
and 434 per cent. from 1878 and afterwards; but, should the im- 
port dues in the year produce $ 3,000,000 net, the interest is to 
be increased to 5 per cent. The amortization of this debt will 
begin from the said year 1878, by means of an accumulating fund 
of $125,000 per annum. 

“The general Treasury of the Republic hands over, every 
month, to the agent of the creditors, the twelfth part of the sum 
needed to cover the annual interest. This interest is paid every 
three months, and the payments are made with rigorous punctu- 
ality. 

“For the payment of interest and for the amortization of the 
capital of the Exterior Debt arising from the loan of 1863, the 
Republic has to deliver, every month, $ 10,000; and, besides this 
sum, others are sought to be appropriated, with the object of ac- 
celerating the amortization of such debt. 

“The debt contracted for the purchase of two steamers amount- 
ed to $ 350,000, and of this sum $210,000 had already been re- 
deemed, when the suspension of further payments was decreed, 
because of a misunderstanding upon the real amount of the debt. 
In this matter the Attorney-General has taken action, and the 
case is now being carried on. In proceeding thus, payment has 
not been sought to be evaded; a stand has been taken on one’s 
rights; and so scrupulously has the affair been conducted, that 
the suspension of payment has not been brought to bear on those 
persons who have shown that they were dona fide holders of any 
of the bonds representing that debt. 

“The amount of the debt which the Colombian Treasury has 
to bear being known, it remains to be seen whether the Treasury 
is in such a position as to be enabled to meet the engagements it 
has entered into with its creditors. 

“ Up to the financial year which expired on the 31st August, 
1871, the Treasury accounts showed a constant deficit, and, not- 
withstanding this, the home creditors were paid on the terms 
stipulated by law; and, with regard to the foreign creditors, the 
agreement of 1861 was being carried out, until it was superseded 
by a Treaty dated 1st January, 1873, to which you have made 
reference before. On the 31st August, 1872, the deficit had dis- 
appeared, and, at the expiration of the next financial year (2. ¢., 
on the 31st August, 1873), the Treasury accounts showed a 
surplus, notwithstanding that during this and the preceding year 
$ 1,811,500 were appropriated for old obligations and for extra- 
ordinary expenses of a transitory character. 

“The Treasury accounts balanced on the 31st August, 1873, 
showed the following results: 


Prodtict Of Teventes 55s: case 0sicsjocaes.censiccsn cnc coos AS55500 
Expenditure 3,997,500 


Surplus 
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which surplus increased four months afterwards—that is, on the 
31st December, 1873—to $ 896,100. 

“In the estimates for the‘financial year 1874-1875, are reck- 
oned : 


Product of revenue, at $ 4,003,728 
Amount of expenditure, including, of course, that needed 
for the Interior and Exterior Debts : 


Surplus $ 1,003,728 


_The foregoing statement is signed by Justo Arosemena, Colom- 
bian Minister, and by Gregorio Obregon, Special Commissioner 
for Railway Contracts. It is dated at London, August 1, 1874. 


MR. McCULLOCH’S LETTER ON THE FINANCES. 


Mr. HucH McCuttocu, in declining an invitation to address 
his old friends at Cincinnati on the financial situation, has written 
an elaborate letter which is well worthy of being placed on record. 
We have not space for the whole, but the essential paragraphs of 
the letter are given verbatim, as follows: 


“My opinions upon the subject of the currency are well known 
by those who took the trouble to read my Fort Wayne speech, 
and my reports as Secretary of the Treasury from 1865 to 1869. 
The opinions I then expressed, in language as strong and un- 
equivocal as I could command, have neither been changed nor 
modified. On the contrary, they have been confirmed and 
strengthened by further observation and reflection. I thought it 
to be the duty of Congress, considering the subject in its moral 
as well as its financial bearings, to adopt decisive and - effective 
measures to bring about specie payments, and that the time for 
the adoption of these measures was at the close of the war. I 
did not think that ‘the way to prepare for specie payments was 
to resume,’ but I did think it of vital importance to the best 
interests of the country that the restoration of the specie standard 
should be the end and aim of all legislation bearing upon the 
subject of the currency. My conviction was clear and decided 
that this could only be effected within any reasonable time, and 
before such financial disaster as has recently occurred would over- 
whelm the country, by retiring so much of the paper currency in 
circulation as would be necessary to bring up the residue to par. 

* * * * * * * * 


“In my earliest utterances upon the financial question, in a free 
talk with my Fort Wayne friends, I remarked that, ‘while I re- 
garded an exclusive metallic currency among an enterprising and 
commercial people as an impracticable thing, I regarded an irre- 
deemable paper currency as an evil which circumstances for a 
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season might render a necessity, but which should never be sus- 
tained as a policy; that the legal-tender notes were issued as a 
war measure, and that as the war had been brought to a success- 
ful termination, measures should be instituted for retiring them 
altogether, or bringing them up to the specie standard; that I 
had no faith in a prosperity that was based upon depreciated 
paper money, and that I saw no safe path to tread but that 
which led to specie payments; that the extremely high prices pre- 
vailing in the United States were an unerring indication that we 
were measuring property by a false standard; that the United 
States were becoming the best country in the world for foreigners 
to sell in and the worst to buy in; that the longer inflation con- 
tinued the more difficult would it be to get back to the solid 
ground of specie payments; that if Congress should, early in the 
approaching session (1865 and 1866), authorize the funding of the 
legal-tender notes, and the work of reduction should be com- 
menced and carried on resolutely, but carefully and prudently, we 
should reach the solid ground without serious embarrassment to 
legitimate business. If not, we shall have a brief period of hollow 
and seductive prosperity, resulting in widespread bankruptcy and 
disaster.’ Such were’ my sentiments then, and such are they now. 


* * * * * * * * 


“A sound currency is the very life-blood of a commercial peo- 
ple. None but bankrupt nations, with the exception of the United 
States, keep in circulation an irredeemable paper currency, a cur- 
rency which, in their cases, tends to produce and perpetuate the 
poverty it indicates To the United States such a currency is 
utterly disreputable, since there is not the slightest necessity for it. 
That a nation so rich as ours, so grand in its resources, so vast 
in its productions—a nation which “has challenged the admiration 
of the civilized world by the rapid reduction of its public debt, 
commencing that reduction at the close of a war the most expen- 
sive that has ever been carried on, and actually reducing it at 
the rate of nearly a hundred million of dollars a year—that such 
a nation should for so long a period maintain a depreciated cir- 
culating medium, made lawful money by statute, is to intelligent 
foreigners an inexplicable mystery. The specie standard ought to 
have been restored ere now, and I believe it would have been, if 
that great power in the land, the press, had given to the doctrines 
enunciated from the Treasury Department from 1865 to 1869 the 
hearty indorsement it has given to similar doctrines when pro- 
claimed by the President in 1874. 


‘“‘ As parties now stand the financial question cannot - aoe a 
strictly party question, nor will it be, as at the latter part of the 
late session it was feared might be the case, a sectional one. It 
is a question upon which there will be differences of opinion 
among men of the same party and the same State. That there 
should be speedy legislation and a definite policy established 
everybody who is not a gambler in business admits and desires. 
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Nothing but further inflation can be worse than uncertainty upon 
a matter so important to the well-being of the country as the 
currency. It is for these reasons that I feel at liberty to give my 
opinion upon the financial legislation that is required. I state my 
views frankly, not as presenting the only way, but as what seems 
to me the most certain and direct way of returning to specie pay- 
ments. If a wiser plan shall be adopted, no one will be more 
pleased than myself. 

“ First—Congress should fix a period, say the 1st of December, 
1876—the time is not material, if it be not remote—after which 
United States notes should cease to be a legal tender. 


“« Second—The Secretary of the Treasury should be authorized 
to retire, by the use of the surplus revenue, and, if this should be 
insufficient, by the sale of bonds, at least $50,000,000 of United 
States notes per annum until all have been retired, and he shall 
be prohibited from reissuing the notes thus retired under any pre- 
text or circumstances whatever. 


“ Third—In lieu of the United States notes retired, an equal 
amount of bank notes, if they should be required, should be 
issued to National banks. 


“ Fourth—When the specie standard has been re-established by 
the repeal of the legal-tender acts, banking should be made free, 
and Congress should cease to interfere with the currency, except 
so far as may be necessary to prevent illegal issues, and to pro- 
vide that every dollar in circulation by authority of law shall be 
secured beyond a conting gency, as is now the case, by a deposit 
of United States bonds in the Treasury. . . . 


“The advocates in Congress of inflation or an increase of cur- 
rency, were chiefly from the Western States. How truly they re- 
flected the sentiments of that section I cannot say, but I am sure 
that what is needed in the West is not so much more money as 
better money, and greater and cheaper means for the transportation 
of its products to the markets. There is no class of men who are 
so much injured by irredeemable paper money as the agriculturists. 
It is the farmer, especially, who is cheated by fictitious money. 
It is said, I know, that he pays his taxes with it and for what 
he needs to purchase, but is it not true, also, that it increases his 
taxes and adds largely to the cost of what he buys? 


“The cotton, sugar and rice of the South, and the grain, beef 
and pork of the West, are needed at home and by foreign nations, 
and they will always command money. The people who have 
them to dispose of must decide what kind of money it shall be— 
money in the form of broken promises, or gold and silver, and 
convertible bank-notes. 

“T have been for a long time absent from the country, but I 
am greatly deceived if the demand at the West for more currency 
does not come chiefly from those who have little or nothing to 
sell, and who would be consequently injured by a compliance 
with their demands. There may be at present depression in the 
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price of agricultural products, but this is not owing to a scarcity 
of money, but to a falling off in the demand for them. Con- 
sumption at home is less, and the foreign demand is smaller than 
they have been. Many of our manufactories are idle, and the 
European markets are disturbed by our financial troubles. It is 
these causes, which are only temporary, and not scarce money, 
which occasion the depression which at present exists. 


“There need then be no apprehension on the part of the 
farmers of the West that they would be injured, or that there 
would be a scarcity of money, by reason of the withdrawal of 
the United States notes or a reduction of paper circulation. For 
every dollar of depreciated currency withdrawn they would have 
a dollar, in value at least, of convertible paper or of specie. What 
is true in regard to farmers is equally true in —_ to manufac- 
turers, merchants and _ laborers. 


“In regard to a substitution of sini notes die etna, § 
have only to say that there ought not to be, and there will not 
long be, two kinds of paper money in circulation. One kind or 
the other will occupy the field. This I think inevitable. We 
shall get rid of the United States notes, or there will be an irre- 
sistible demand for more of them. I advocate the substitution of 
bank-notes for United States notes, because the latter stand in 
the way of a return to specie. . . . . ‘ 


“JT advocate the substitution of bank-notes fos United States 
notes, also, because I regard it of exceeding importance that the 
subject of the currency should be withdrawn from politics. Polli- 
ticians are necessarily agitators. They cannot be otherwise. They 
need capital, and agitation is capital. That this capital should 
not be made by a perpetual interference with what affects every 
man’s interest is an obvious truth. A Government currency, 
therefore, is not what is needed for a circulating medium. No 
political party should be intrusted with the power of making 
money, or what is called money, scarce or plenty at pleasure. 


“Let the United States notes be retired. Let the restraints 
upon bank circulation be removed. Let banking be free and the 
business of banking be managed by those who embark in it. 
Let the circulation of banks, secured by the bonds of the Govern- 
ment, be regulated by their ability to redeem, and by the require- 
ments of the country, and we shall have that freedom from 
political interference, and that flexible yet stable, because convert- 
ible, currency which is, needed to stimulate enterprise and to se- 
cure to labor its proper reward. 


“The loss that the people would sustain in the matter of interest 
by the withdrawal of United States notes, if this loss should not 
be made up by the taxes assessed upon the banks and the facili- 
ties which they render to business, would be small in comparison 
with what would be gained by the withdrawal of the currency 
question from the arena of politics. I am no advocate of banks. 
If they did not exist I might regard the creation of them a ques- 
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tion of doubtful expediency, but they are so interwoven with our 
financial interests that they could not be destroyed without a finan- 
cial revolution. And it must be borne in mind, in considering 
our banking system, that it is a very different one from that 
which it superseded, in as much as it gives to the people a circu- 
lation of uniform values and unquestionable solvency. It is un- 
doubtedly the best system now in existence, and it should be 
sustained until a better one is devised, or until the country is pre- 
pared to do without banks altogether. 


“There is another subject to which I should not allude if there 
was not a ‘plank in the platform’ adopted by the recent Demo- 
cratic Convention at Indianapolis in favor of the payment of the 
five-twenty bonds in greenbacks. Although it is known that party 
platforms are usually made to be disregarded and ‘spit upon,’ the 
expression of such a sentiment by an intelligent and highly-respect- 
able body of men, claiming to sepresent a great political party, 
whose record upon financial questions has been most creditable, is 
calculated to mislead well-meaning people, if not to damage the 
national credit. ‘This subject is rapidly losing its interest, in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, by the fact that the five-twenties are being 
rapidly converted into five-per-cents., which, in order to prevent 
any question in regard to the currency in which they are to be 
paid, are upon their face made payable in coin. 


“Still, presented as it has been for the consideration of the 
voters of Indiana, it is not without importance. I feel it to be 
important because it affects the good name of my own State. 
That the five-twenty bonds should not and can not be paid in 
depreciated greenbacks, is evident for the following reasons: 

“ First—These bonds are National obligations, intended’ to be 
circulated and held in foreign countries as well as in the United 
States, and all such obligations are always understood to be pay- 
able in the currency which alone is recognized as money by the 
common consent of the great family of nations. 

“ Second—They can not be so paid, because it could not be 
done without increasing the issue of the legal-tender notes beyond 
$ 400,000,000, and a large portion of these bonds were issued 
after the faith of the Government had been pledged by act of 
Congress that this should be the limit; and because Congress by 
a special act of 1869 declared that these bonds are payable in 
coin. 

“ Third—Because it was the express understanding between the 
Government and the people when these bonds were issued that 
the principal as well as the interest should be paid in coin. 


“The language of the resolution, “ We are in favor of the re- 
demption of the five-twenty bonds in greenbacks, according to 
the law under which they were issued,” if not positively untrue, 
is calculated to mislead. That these bonds should be paid in 
greenbacks is not in accordance with the law under which they 
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were issued. The reverse is the fact. It is true that the law 
does not expressly state that they are payable in coin, but it is 
provided that the interest shall be so paid. If it is silent in re- 
gard to the principal, it is because no one at that time regarded 
the United States notes as anything else than a temporary cur- 
rency, which was to be redeemed or retired by conversion into 
bonds long before the bond, by their terms, would be brought 
under the control of the Government. By every member of the 
House and of the Senate who participated in the debate when 
the issue of these bonds was under consideration, and who, in 
terms, alluded to them, they were spoken of as gold bonds. Who, 
in fact, ever heard of a National obligation, the interest on which 
was payable in one kind of currency and the principal in another, 
and what would be thought of a people who should take advan- 
tage of the technical construction of their own law, and compel 
the holders of their bonds to take in payment thereof their own 
dishonored and depreciated paper, notwithstanding their servants 
in the Treasury Department, their agents who solicited subscrip- 
tions, and the public press, with the full knowledge and approval 
of the law-making power, had represented the principal as well 
as the interest of the bonds to be payable in coin! 

“To do such an act, the people of the United States would 
reach a depth of degradation and dishonor to which no nation 
has yet descended.” 


The rest of the letter is devoted to a description of the tariff. 
Mr. McCulloch declares himself a free-trader. He concludes with 
the declaration that although in his opinion it will, at no dis- 
tant day, be as difficult to find a protectionist in this country as 
it is to find a land-holder in England who would acknowledge 
that he ever favored the Corn-Laws, and although the United 
States, with their rich soil, abounding resources and _ intelligent 
people, will prosper, no matter what laws may be upon the stat- 
ute-book, still they will never make the advance which they are 
capable of making in wealth, in morals and civilization until they 
have a sound currency and freer trade with foreign nations. We 
print on the following pages some suggestive comments, from a 
valued contributor, on the financial part of Mr. McCulloch’s prop- 
ositions. 
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FINANCIAL PLANS OF THE DAY. 


By A VETERAN BANKER. 


£x-Secretary McCulloch’s Plan. 


The Hon. Hugh McCulloch, of London, now on a visit to this 
country, formerly Secretary of the Treasury, and one of the archi- 
tects of our present system of finance, has written a letter on the 
currency and cognate matters, to prominent citizens of Cincinnati, 
in lieu of delivering a lecture on the subject by their invitation. 
Mr. McCulloch thinks the financial question cannot now be made 
a party question; but there, we think, he errs, essentially, if not 
literally. He errs if he does not think it a party question al- 
ready ; we may add, as it always will be, as it always has been, 
as it ought to be. In this country, every public measure is a 
party question. That is the Republic. The people will make 
every subject of national consequence, a party question. It is 
their education, their right, their duty. When the day comes that 
it will be otherwise, we shall have ceased to be a free people. 

Mr. McCulloch’s plan is as follows: 

First. That Congress shall “fix a period,” say December 1, 1876, after 
which United States notes shall cease to be a legal tender. 


Second. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall apply any surplus revenue 
to the redemption of the legal tender at the rate of fifty millions a year until 
all shall be taken up, and reissue not allowed. If the revenue prove insuffi- 
cient, create new bonds, and sell them to get the means. 


Third. An equal amount of National bank notes shall be put out, to take 
the place of the legal tender. 


Fourth, ‘*When the specie standard has been re-established by the repeal 
of the legal-tender acts,’’ establish “ Free Banking.” And henceforth Congress 
is not to “interfere’’ with the currency beyond the requisition of bonds as 
security for all bills issued. 

There is nothing new in this plan. It does not propose to con- 
tract or expand the currency. It is nothing but “ manipulation.” 
Mr. McCulloch proposes no law of finance, new or old, but only 
a continuance of Aandling—a continuance of experiment, Is there 
then no law, no principle in the financial system, comparable with 
the law of gravity in the work of material construction, by which 
we are to be guided? This, as far as our observation has ex- 
tended, is a common fault with every plan yet proposed for the 
reorganization of our affairs. We look in vain for the first blink 
of a scientific idea to govern us in the process of reconstruction. 
We find nothing but shooting at a target! No doubt, if we try 
every possible experiment, we shall hit upon the right one among 
them ; but if we know the aw, we have it at once, and need not 
shoot 999 times before we reach the lucky number of 1,000. 
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The proverb which allows that we can take the horse to water, 
but cannot make him drink, is applicable to Mr. McCulloch’s 
first proposition. Congress may say that the United States notes 
shall cease to be a legal-tender in December, 1876, but will that 
“reestablish the specie standard,” as he assumes in his fourth 
proposition ? If, as provided for under his second head, all the 
United States notes shall be replaced by bank-issues, will that put 
the Treasury on a specie basis? Our Hon. Ex-Secretary reasoned 
better in 1866, when he wrote in his report to Congress: 

“The coin produced in any country will be retained there no longer than 
its productions and sales keep the balance of trade in its favor. * * Water 
does not more naturally seek a level, than does specie flow from one nation 
to another for the payment of balances created by an —— exchange of 
commodities. * * It is this great commercial and financial law which makes 
the nation that sells more than it buys the creditor nation, and the nation 
that buys more than it sells the debtor nation, and recognizes no medium but 
coin in the payment of balances, that determines the question of the ability of 
the United States to resume and maintain specie payments.” 

To use a slang simile, this reasoning of Mr. McCulloch, in 
1866, knocks the proposition of Mr. McCulloch, in 1874, into 
something which might once have been a hat, but is no longer 
so. It is unanswerable, sound, and pertinent. It tells us pre- 
cisely where we stand, why we are in an unfortunate “ fix,” and 
how we may get out of it. The two other ideas of the ex-Secre- 
tary, viz.: a revenue tariff and free banking, are likewise summar- 
ily disposed of by the foregoing extract from his report in 1866. 
As to the jree banking, especially—that gold-coated pill which is 
to purge our financial system of all possible disorders—it is per- 
haps natural for a free banker who does well with it for himself, 
to recommend it to others; but it does not by any means follow 
that it would answer all the emergencies of a great nation like 
ours. In a country of such wide borders, it is much easier to 
heap up abuses, and to let them gradually permeate its thousand 
by-ways and corners, than it is to find means for their correction 
when they have become completely interwoven with the affairs of 
millions of people. We may admit for example that the bonds 
of our Government are good enough to make a paper circulation 
of two or five thousand million dollars ultimately safe, but who 
wants to see such an experiment tried! For our own part, we 
believe that the limit of safety and trustworthiness is very nearly 
reached as it is. We are not so blind with conceit as to believe 
our nation above all perils of civil disturbance, as a consequence 
of long-continued financial embarrassment; and we don’t want to 
invite experiments in that direction. 

Mr. McCulloch prophesies. He says: “Is it not likely that an 
issue of bank-notes corresponding to the amount of United States 
notes withdrawn will be required, as the value of both kinds of 
our paper-money will be steadily increasing, and specie will be 
taking the place of paper as a reserve of the banks, and ulti- 
mately as a circulation among the people.” What then does our 
ex-Secretary mean by saying that specie payments cannot come 
about until we cease to buy more of other nations than we sell? 

20 
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THE POLICY OF EUROPEAN SYNDICATES. 
By J. S. G. 


The living issue now before the country, not to be lost sight 
of, is specie payments. Whatever measure is proposed, in or out 
of Congress, commends itself to our respect or deserves our rep- 
robation, accordingly as it is calculated to promote or to discour- 
age that end. Refunding our debt at a lower rate of interest 
seems, Prima facie, to be an act of sound fiscal policy. If the 
Secretary of the Treasury should succeed in transposing 179 mil- 
lions of six per cent. bonds with the same amount of five per 
cents., “on the square,” and if there are no collateral drawbacks 
to impair the integrity. of the transaction, he will win not only 
golden opinions, but golden eagles also. The question, however, 
is not so simple as it appears at first sight. If the refunding 
were done at home, there would be no ground for disputing the 
policy of it. But if done abroad, it involves the export of the 
interest in gold; and the drain of gold to foreign countries is the 
chief practical obstacle to the resumption of specie payments. 
Stop that drain, and gold soon becomes a drug. Re-instate our 
bonds which are now owned abroad, in the position which they 
held at the close of the war, that is at home, and the sides of 
the Independent Treasury would soon burst asunder with the ac- 
cumulation of specie. Imagine what our condition would be at 
the present time, if all the coin which we have sent abroad to 
pay our interest debt, had been retained in the country! We 
hazard little by the presumption that specie payments would long 
ago have been reached—or that if any obstacle stood in the way, 
it would not be the lack of specie. 


We are not disposed to take from eur new Secretary any credit 
that belongs to him for efficient management, nor to load him 
with responsibility for a policy which he had no hand in origi- 
nating. Our aim is, simply, to keep the true issue in view— 
“ specie payments.” If we are told that there is the difference 
saved annually between five and six per cent. on some hundreds 
of millions, we respond—“ specie payments /” If we are told that 
a thousand sinecure heads have been lopped off in the Treasury 
bureaus at Washington, we respond again—“ specie payments /” If 
we have the assurance that the most vigilant economy is observed 
in the printing department, still we respond—“ specie payments /” 
In the words of the good book, “these ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone.” 


The policy of foreign loans has always been held in time of 
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peace, as a policy “ be submitted to—not one to be chosen. It 
is the policy of second-class powers, of infant or decaying states, 
of semi-civilized races—in short, of poor countries which are in 
the condition of a man with lands and mines who is forced to 
raise money on mortgage to work them. Is it not enough to 
make a citizen of the United States blush to see our President 
bending under the weight of his “promissory notes,” and offering 
them “for discount” on all the exchanges of Europe, while: our 
half globe groans with overburdening wealth as it turns on its 
axis? Evil was the day for our country when its Treasury 
fell into the hands of foreign brokers! The more to be depre- 
cated because we had fought our way through the civil war, and 
no longer needed such “help.” 


Our Treasury has passed several most critical junctures, and 
has triumphed in them all by the inherent force of the wealth of 
the country. Skill of management has had nothing to do with 
its triumph. The labors of the people, their prodigious energy 
and great achievements in railway construction, by which the 
most fertile region on the globe has been brought to the doors 
of the European markets—to these belong the honor of sur- 
mounting not only all natural obstacles, but the malignant preju- 
dice of British capitalists, and establishing our national credit on 
its present prosperous foundation—as we esteem it. The suspen- 
sion of specie payments is an adverse fact of domestic conse- 
quence purely. Our credit in the markets of Europe is not 
materially injured by it, if it is injured in the least degree. How 
do we stand? 

In the beginning of the war, we had no credit abroad whatever. 
We had nothing to depend upon but our home resources. While 
the “Confederate Loan” was freely dealt in on the London Ex- 
change, United States bonds were rarely if at all quoted. This 
was a juncture that would have been a fatality to any other na- 
tion on the earth engaged in war. How we surmounted it, let 
Secretary Fessenden tell us. ‘ This nation,” he said at the end of 
1864, “has been able thus far to conduct a domestic war of un- 
paralleled magnitude and cost without appealing for aid to any 
foreign people. It has chosen to demonstrate its power to put 
down insurrection by its own strength, and furnish no pretense 
for doubt of its entire ability to do so, either to domestic or 
foreign foes.” Up to this time, no foreign Syndicate was found 
to touch American credit. 

The war was over, and Lee had surrendered a few months 
later. Our credit had so far improved in the continental markets 
of Europe that our bonds began to find purchasers there; and 
the current of investment flowed so rapidly in our favor, that 
every advantage which we could desire for our complete fiscal 
success was absolutely in our hands, without a single step having 
been taken by our Government to promote that result. In 1865- 
1866, Secretary McCulloch wrote : 


f 
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“The debt is large; but if kept at home, as it is desirable it should be, 
with a judicious system of taxation, it need not be oppressive. * * No one 
regrets more than the Secretary the fact that so large an amount of our bonds 
is held abroad, or the unfortunate condition of our trade that has transferred 
them hither. The opinion that the country has been benefitted by the exporta- 
tion of its securities, is founded upon the supposition that we have received 
real capital in exchange for them. This supposition is to a large extent un- 
founded. Our bonds have gone abroad to pay for goods, which without them 
might not have been purchased. * * Not one dollar in five of the five- 
twenties now held in England and upon the Continent, has been returned to 
the United States in the form of real capital.’’ 


And, as if to give the most ogre-like appearance possible to the 
spectre which he conjured from the cauldron of our adversities, 
he added: 


“Nothing is more certain than the fact that there can be no permanent re- 
sumption of specie payments in the United States until the balances between 
them and other nations shall be made easy by an exportation of commodities, 
including the products of the mines, equal at least to our importations, and 
until provision shall be made for returning bonds, or for preventing their re- 
turn at impropitious times.” 

While it is beyond question demonstrable that a positive rela- 
tion exists between the planting of our securities in foreign mar- 
kets, and our ability to resume and maintain specie payments, 
there is this modifying clause—that not all the Syndicates in the 
world can prevent their flowing from one market to another on 
the tides of the commercial exchange. This mobility of our credit 
has not at any time been appreciated or understood by our 
treasury managers. In fact, since the magnetic telegraph has es- 
tablished its click in the private closet of the banker in every 
part of the world, it can scarcely be said that there are any 
longer two markets in existence. It is a pity that we have not 
known how to esteem the value of a debt well placed, and how 
easy it is to lose all the gains of interest through refunding by 
the mere instability and dfSorganization consequent on frequent 
changes. This point was very clearly set forth by Mr. William 
B. Duncan, before the Committee of Ways and Means, when the 
transactions of the first Syndicate were examined. He said: 

“The condition of the United States Treasury was not such as to make 
it absolutely necessary to negotiate a new loan. The six per, cent. loan 
of the Government was as well placed as wf loan could possibly be. I 
mean, it was prey placed, held by small investors in all parts of the 
world, and held in such a manner as not to be liable to be forced upon the 
market by temporary panics. The effort to = a five-per-cent. bond upon the 
market having no especial advantages over the previous form of bond, changed 
the character of the holders of the six-per-cent. loan, as in my judgment to 
upset the permanency of the investment. * * TI am not one of those who 
believe that Jay Cooke & Co. (while undoubtedly they expected to make a 
reasonable profit upon the operation, as they were certainly entitled to do) 
did actually make a profit on the thing itself to anything like the amount ac- 
credited to them; and I doubt very much whether in the present condition 
of the markets of the world, another effort in the same direction would be 
nearly as successful as that one has been. With all due respect to the action 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, I would have exhausted the power which 
Congress gave, by calling on the cory for subscription, as prescribed by the 
act, under the original terms of which $65,000,000 of the loan was taken by 
the banks. 
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“ The Chairman—Taking the law as it exists, can you suggest a better 
method for the Secretary to proceed than in the way he tock? 


“ Mr. Duncan—No better method, except to avoid proceeding at all. 
I think he had better pay a high rate of interest than to be constantly dis- 
turbing the condition of the credit of the United States. 

“* The Chairman—Suppose the proposition was made to take them (the 
balance of the five-per-cents.) on the same terms on which the balance of the 
$ 200,000,000 was placed in Europe, would you think it advisable ? 

“ Mr. Duncan—I should still object to its being done in the interest of the 
-credit of the United States. * * My information is from hearsay. I have 
the impression from that, that the placing of the loan on the London market 
was the result of a very vigorous, ingenious and able stock operation, enlisting 
large numbers of the members of the Stock Exchange in the shape of com- 
missions and orders to buy and sell, &c., thus virtually getting the loan off, 
and not having it taken on its merits.” : 


» - 


Our conclusions are brief. With respect to the new Syndicate 
and its extraordinary option, as an independent transaction, we 
can only repeat what was said in the September number of the 
magazine—“ it is obviously premature as yet to decide.” But we 
cannot help regarding with suspicion, to say the least, the policy 
entered upon by the Government of stabilitating our debt in for- 
eign countries. ‘The judgment of Mr. Duncan seems to us to be 
more in accord with the principles of sound fiscal policy—that 
“we had better pay a high rate of interest than to be constantly 
disturbing the condition of the credit of the United States.” 


The subject is by no means exhausted. . There remains much 


to be said, especially as it concerns the bearings of the foreign 
investment policy on what we must persist in believing to be the 
question most deserving our attention at the present time—the re- 
sumption of specie payments. 


THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF STATISTICS.—Next to the collection of 
facts comes the dissemination of principles and the practical application of 
them to the condition of things revealed by statistics. This is the more at- 
tractive work and the nobler; but it is less indispensable than the humbler 
task of the census-taker and the statistician. Rather, perhaps, should it be 
spoken of as more inevitable; for ideas can no more be avoided than can the 
change of seasons. But an idea in the wrong place, a notion out of its lati- 
tude, a principle inapplicable to the case in hand—these are quite as likely to 
be hurtful as helpful, while facts and dates never injured anybody undeserv- 
edly. Moreover, ideas may be crude and principles can be misunderstood or 
only half learned, and thence comes much of the mischief in the world; while 
statistics, however tasteless, can never be poisonous in themselves, it is only 
when misapplied by imperfect or perverted reasoning that they seem to do 
harm. Hence, I place as first and most important the collection of facts ; 
next in order comes the combination and application of them. 


—F. B. SANBORN on Zhe Work of Social Science in the United States. 
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CURRENCY AND CREDIT. 
To the Editor of the Bankers Magazine : 


The letter of Mr. John Earl Williams to Senator Sherman, 
-published in the September number of your Magazine, should re- 
ceive the attention of every thoughtful man in the country. Mr. 
Williams is one of the most prominent bankers in the United 
States, and, naturally, wields great influence. If his views are 
sound, and he should give them the aid of his great experience 
and energy and thereby keep them before the people, he would 
do much good; but if, on the contrary, those views are opposed 
to sound principles of finance, then the evil resulting from his in- 
fluence would be great; provided his views should be carried out 
by legislation in Congress. Mr. Williams, as an able banker, 
should be a better economist; for it is almost inconceivable that 
a man of his ability and experience, with the opportunity he has 
had of studying the question of the currency, as connected with 
banking, should advocate a measure that does violence to the 
first principle of economic science. 

Mr. Williams says that “Congress should assume at once the 
inherent, sovereign prerogative of a Government, and exercise it 
by furnishing all the inhabitants of the United States with a 
uniform currency, and let the people have all the benefit of the 
income that may inure from such issue.” Where does Mr. Williams 
find this inherent right of the Government to manufacture cur- 
rency? Certainly not in the Constitution of the United States, 
for if I read it aright there is no such power conferred on Con- 
gress. The Constitution says: 


“Congress has power to borrow money on the credit of the 
United States.” ‘Congress shall have power to coin money and 
regulate the value thereof.” This is all that is said about the 
power of Congress touching this matter. Nothing is said about 
Congress having power to print paper and call it money, or have 
it take the place of money. I think the framers of the Constitu- 
tion would not for a moment have entertained the idea of the. 
Government going into such a business. It seems to me that it 
is no part of the duty of the Government to furnish currency for 
the people, any more than it is to furnish spades or any other 
tools for their use. 

It is the very last thing the Government should be engaged in, 
for when you strip it of all fine-sounding names, and remove from 
it all false ideas of economy and savings to the people, you have 
the monster just as it is; a permanent forced loan from the peo- 
ple; a debt which must continually increase until it shall become 
uncontrollable, and end in repudiation and bankruptcy. 
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Mr. Williams seems to forget that currency is only credit—or- 
ganized or capitalized credit; and that after laws have been passed 
to regulate this organization of credit, it must be left to the work- 
ing of natural law. When it is left untrammelled by Government 
it will obey the law that governs it, and will move through all 
the channels of trade and perform just the work for which it is 
intended. 


One would suppose that Mr. Williams’ experience in banking 
should have shown him that when the currency is redundant, the 
banks holding the surplus do not want to place it in Government 
bonds, or any other kind of bond, but they wish to convert this 
particular kind of credit into such other credit as may best suit 
their plans and convenience. 


I have not attempted a thorough criticism of Mr. Williams’ plan, 
though there is much that could be said against it. My object 
is simply to call attention to the foundation idea, the corner-stone 
of the edifice he proposes to rear, which, if built, would fall, do- 
ing great damage. 

GrorGrE A. BUTLER. 


Remarks.—The records of the Federal Convention of 1787 go to 
show that our correspondent is correct in imputing to the framers 
of the Constitution views adverse to the issue of paper money 
by the United States. Mr. Charles Pinckney’s plan of a Federal 
Government, containing many features which afterward became 
part of the Constitution, was laid before the Convention. This 
plan was submitted to the Committee of Detail and reported by 
them in August. Its sixth article provided that “the Legislature 
of the United States shall have the power to borrow money and 
emit bills on the credit of the United States.” The vigorous de- 
bate which followed is given at length in the Madison Papers, 
vol. iii. Such was the opposition to this feature that a motion to 
strike out the words “and emit bills,” was carried by a vote of g 
to 2. A note to the record is added by Mr. Madison in these 
remarkable words : 


‘* This vote in the affirmative by Virginia was occasioned by the acquiescence 
of Mr. Madison, who became satisfied that striking out the words would not 
disable the Government from the use of public notes as far as they could be 
safe and proper, and would only cut off the pretext for a paper currency, and 
particularly for making the bills a ¢ender either for pudlic or private debts.” 


It is clear that the Federal Convention did not intend to vest in 
the Government any such powers as those claimed for it in these 
later days.—[Ep. B. M.] 
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NATIONAL BANKS—THE RIGHT OF SUIT, AND THE 
LIMITS OF JURISDICTION. 


L—The Commercial Bank of Cleveland vs. L. G. Simmons, 
F. A. Thompson, and C. S. Mills. 


U. S. Crrcurr Court, NorTHERN DistricT OF OHIO. 
Opinion of the Court by Judge Welcker. 


This suit is brought’ on two promissory notes, payable to the 
order of John G. Simmons & Co., and indorsed to the plaintiff. 

The petition states that the plaintiff is a corporation existing 
under the laws of the United States, and does not state that the 
payee of the notes is not a citizen of Ohio. 

The defendants, Thompson and Mills, demur to the petition, 
and assign three grounds of demurrer : 

1st. That it appears on the face of the petition in each of said 
causes of action that the court has no jurisdiction of the defend- 
ants, or either of them, or of the subject of the action. 

2d. That the plaintiff and its assignor are both residents of the 
State of Ohio, and oi said district, and have no legal rights to 
bring suit against the defendants in this court. 

3d. For other good and sufficient reason, appearing in the face 
of the petition. 

This demurrer raises two questions : 

1st. Whether the plaintiff can sue in this court, being located 
in the State of Ohio, and in this district. 

2d. Whether, under the judiciary act of 1789, and the limita- 
tion of the rth section thereof, the plaintiff can sue in this court 
upon the promissory notes in petition described, the assignor there- 
of to the plaintiff being a citizen of the State of Ohio, and of this 
district. 

In order to dispose of the questions made it will be necessary 
to examine the provision of the act of Congress to provide a 
national currency, etc., approved June 3d, 1864, under which the 
plaintiff was organized, and also the act on the same subject, ap- 
proved in 1863. 

The 59th sec. of the act of 25th February, 1863, provides that, 
“All suits, actions and proceedings, dy or against any association 
under the act, may be had in any circuit, district or territorial 
court of the United States held within the district where such as- 
sociation was established.” 

The 57th sec. of the act of 1864 provides, “that suits, actions 
and proceedings against any association under this act may be 
held in any circuit, district or territorial court of the United 
States, held within the district in which said association may be 
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established; or in any State, county or municipal court in the 
county or city in which said association is located, having juris- 
diction in similar cases.” 

It is claimed by the defendants that under this section_ as 
amended, suit cannot be brought 4y national banks in the State 
in which they were established; that it only applies to suits 
against such associations. That, it is true, would seem to be the 
provision of the section. 

But the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
Kennedy 7. Gibson and Others, 8 Wallace, 498, has given a con- 
struction of these two sections that is binding upon this court. 


Justice Swayne, delivering the opinion of the court, says: 

“The soth section of the act of February 25th, 1863, provides 
that all suits 4y or against such associations may be brought in 
the proper courts of the United States, or of the State. The 57th 
section of the act of 1864 relates to the same subject, and re- 
vises and enlarges the provisions of the 59th sec. of the preced- 
ing act. In the latter, the word dy, in respect to such suits, is 
dropped. ‘The omission was doubtless accidental. It is not to be 
supposed that Congress intended to exclude the association from 
suing in the courts where they can be sued. The difference in 
language of the two sections is not such as to warrant the con- 
clusion that it was intended to change the rule prescribed by the 
act of 1863-4. Such suit may still be brought by the associa- 
tions in the courts of the United States. If this be not the prop- 
er construction, while there is provision for suit against the 
associations, there is more for suits 4y them in any court.” 

Again, in 10 Wallace, 605, the National Bank of Boston sued 
a State bank of the same State, in the Circuit Court of Massa- 
chusetts, and the action was maintained. This case recognizes 
the construction given to these sections by Justice Swayne, by 
entertaining jurisdiction in that case. We may then regard the 
section as reading 4y or against and authorizing suits dy or against 
these associations. It is claimed also by defendants that the 57th 
section only provides for suits under or authorized by the act. 
That is, for liabilities under the act. 

This is not tenable. The words “ under this act,” refer to and 
apply to associations under the act, as descriptive of the parties 
authorized to sue or be sued, and not liabilities or causes of action. 

We now come to the second question made, and one present- 
ing a very important one, and about which there well may be 
difference of opinion. I have examined it with much care in 
order to arrive at a correct conclusion, and feel well satisfied at 
the conclusion to which I have arrived. 

Suppose the plaintiff has the right to sue generally in this 
court, as we have determined, has it the right to sue on promis- 
sory notes assigned to it by a resident of the district ? 

I can find no adjudicated case under the banking law, settling 
this question. The 11th sec. of the judiciary act of 1789, after 
stating that Circuit Courts shall have jurisdiction in civil cases, etc., 
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“in all cases where the suit is between a citizen of the State 
where the suit is brought and a citizen of another State,” pro- 
vides, “nor shall any District or Circuit Court have cognizance 
of any suit to recover the contents of any promissory note or 
other chose in action, in favor of an assignee, unless a suit might 
have been prosecuted in such court to recover the said contents, 
if no assignment had been made, except in cases of foreign bills 
of exchange.” 

I find. two cases in gth Wheaton decided by the Supreme 
Court under, a similar question made, which arose under the 
charter of the Old United States Bank. 

In the first case, gth Wheaton, 740, Osborn 7. the United 
States Bank, it is decided that the charter of the bank confers on 
the bank the right to sue in any Circuit Court of the United 
States. In delivering the opinion in this case, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall says: 

“The charter of incorporation not only creates it, but gives it 
every faculty which it possesses. The power to acquire rights of 
any description, to transact business of any description, to make 
contracts of any description, to sue on these contracts, is given 
and reassured by its charter, and that charter is the law of the 
United States. This being can acquire no right, make no. con- 
tracts, bring no suit which is not authorized by a law of the 
United States.” Another case was decided at the same term of 
the Supreme Court, 9 Wheaton, go5, The United States Bank v. 
The Planters Bank of Georgia. The suit was originally brought 
by the United States Bank v. the defendant, in the Circuit for 
the District of Georgia, upon notes payable to a citizen of Geor- 
gia, and indorsed and transferred to the bank. The defense set 
up was that the court had no jurisdiction under the rith section 
of the judiciary act, or rather the limitation to it. 

In delivering the opinion of the court, Chief Justice Marshall 
says : 

“We proceed next to inquire whether the jurisdiction of the 
court is ousted by the circumstance that the notes on which the 
suit was instituted were made payable to citizens of the State of 
Georgia. The words of the judiciary act, section 11, are: (He 
then quotes the part of the act above quoted, being the limita- 
tion, and says): This is a limitation on the jurisdiction conferred 
by the judiciary act. It was apprehended that bonds and notes 
given in the usual course of business, by citizens of the same 
State, to each other, might be assigned to the citizens of another 
State, and thus render the maker liable to a suit in the Federal 
Courts. To remove this inconvenience, the act which gives juris- 
diction to the courts of the Union, over suits brought by the citi- 
zen of one State against the citizen of another, restrains that 
jurisdiction where the suit is brought by an assignee, to cases 
where the suit might have been sustained had no assignment heen 
made. But the bank does not sue in virtue of any right confer- 
red by the judiciary act, but in virtue of the right conferred by 
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its charter. It does not sue because the defendant is a citizen of 
a different State from any of its members, but because its charter 
confers upon it the right of suing its debtors in a Circuit Court 
of the United States. 

“ There is, consequently, scarcely a debt due to the bank for 
which a suit could be maintained in a Federal court, did the 
jurisdiction of the court depend on citizenship. A general power 
to sue in any circuit court of the United States expressed in 
laws obviously intended to comprehend every case, would thus be 
construed to comprehend no case; such a construction can not 
be the correct one. 

“We think, then, that the charter gives to the bank a right to 
sue in the Circuit Court of the United States without regard to 
citizenship.” 

Now let us examine the banking law itself under which the 
plaintiff was organized. Sec. 8 of the act of 1864 provides that 
“every association formed pursuant to the provisions of this act, 
shall, from the date of the execution of its organization certificate, 
be a body corporate; * * * by such name it may make con- 
tracts, sue and be sued, complain and defend in any court of law 
and equity as fully as natural persons; * * * and exercise under 
this act all such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry 
on the business of banking, by discounting and negotiating pro- 
missory notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and other evidences of 
debt ; by receiving deposits ; by buying and selling exchange, coin, 
and bullion ; by loaning money on personal security,” etc. 

Then follows in the same act sec. 57, already quoted, provid- 
ing “that suits, actions, and proceedings By OR against any asso- 
ciation under this act, may be had in any Circuit, District, or 
Territorial Court of the United States held within the District in 
which such association may be established.” 

To ascertain the privileges and powers conferred upon these 
banking associations, these sections are to be taken and construed 
together. It’ seems to me that these privileges and powers, thus 
given in this act, are as broad and comprehensive as those given 
to the United States Bank by its charter, and referred to in the 
case in g Wheaton. 

It must be borne in mind that, in the judiciary act, the right 
to sue or be sued mainly depends upon citizenship of the parties, 
that corporations are only allowed to sue or be sued in the Fed- 
eral courts under the act, through the legal fiction of citizenship, 
arising from the presumption that such corporations are citizens of 
the State under whose laws they are created. 

These banking associations, not being created by State laws, 
have no State citizenship growing out of the presumed residence 
of the stockholders. 

Under the judiciary act, then, they have no power to sue in 
Federal courts, and must, therefore, derive it from the act creat- 
ing them. Having no right to sue under that act, the limitation 
on the r1th sec., as to suits on indorsed notes and choses in ac- 
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tion, does not apply. The right to sue under that section, and 
the limitation thereto, go together, the one controlling the other. 

If the matter of citizenship in reference to the national banks 
is dispensed with in favor of such banks, then what reason is 
there for the application of the limitation as to suits on assigned 
paper? That limitation is only attached to enforce the privileges 
of citizenship, and to prevent its abuse in bringing suits in Feder- 
al courts; and, further, the banks, in purchasing notes, etc., do 
only what the law authorizes them to do 

I may, then, weli say, as was said in the case in Wheaton: 
That the bank does not sue in virtue of any right conferred by 
the judiciary act, but in virtue of the right conferred upon it by 
the act of 1864, authorizing and creating it, and which constitutes 
its charter. 

The charter of the old United States Bank was but a law, as 
this general act is a law of the United States. 

That the judiciary act does not control the right and power 
of these banks to sue in the Federal courts. 

The demurrer to the petition is overruled. 


Il1.—W. S. Main, Assignee, v. Second National Bank of Chicago, 
in Bankruptcy. 


U. S. District Court, WESTERN DistRICT OF WISCONSIN. 


A National bank cannot be sued in the federal courts outside of the dis- 
trict where it is located. Service on the cashier when found within another 
district does not give jurisdiction. 

Motion to dismiss for want of jurisdiction, the defendant being 
a National bank, located and doing business in the city of 
Chicago, State of Illinois, and service having been had upon 
John P. McGregor, the cashier, who was found within the dis- 
trict. 

The attorneys for the motion cited Crocker v. Marine National 
Bank of New York, 101 Massachusetts, 240; Cook v. State Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, 50 Barbour, 339. 

Hopkins, J.—In the argument filed in support of the motion it 
is claimed that a national bank can not be sued in any court 
out of the judicial district where it is “located” or “ established.” 
I do not think the general: banking law admits of such an inter- 
pretation. The eighth section of the act of June 3, 1864 (13 
U. S. Statutes at Large, 101), provides that such corporations 
“may sue and be sued in any court of law and equity as fully as 
natural persons.” 


I do not think the provision in the fifty-seventh section of the 
act restrictive of this general authority, but that it was intended 
rather to enlarge the operation of the twenty-first section of the 
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judiciary act of 1789 (1 U. S. Statutes at Large, 78), and to con- 
fer upon such organizations the right to sue and be sued in the 
Federal courts in the district where located by a citizen of the 
same district; and I fully concur with Judge Blatchford’s views 
expressed in his opinions in the Manufacturers’ Bank of Chicago 
v. Baack (8 Blatchford C. C. R., 137), that the banks organized 
under the general banking act of Congress are to be deemed resi- 
dents or inhabitants of the State and district where they are “ lo- 
cated” and “established.” The provisions of the act referred to 
by him are sufficient to warrant that conclusion, and if this were 
the only point I should have no hesitancy in overruling the mo- 
tion. 

But there is a question arising under the provision of the 
eleventh section of the judiciary act of 1789, which, as inter- 
preted by numerous decisions of the Federal courts, seems to me 
to constitute an insuperable objection to the plaintiff’s right to 
prosecute this defendant in this court. 


That section provides that “no civil suit shall be brought be- 
fore either of the courts (Circuit or District) against an inhabitant 
of the United States, by any original process, 7x any other district 
than that whereof he is an inhabitant, or in which he shall be 
found at the time of serving the writ.” 


That the defendant was not an “inhabitant” of this district 
when this suit was commenced, is too plain for discussion. The 
remaining question is, was the defendant found “here at that 
time ?” 

The defendant, as before stated, was “located” at Chicago; 
that was its habitation ; that does not move around with the per- 
son of its officers; the corporation is not migratory. It could not 
of its own will, and without authority of law, change its location 
to this State. Therefore, I must hold that this court has no juris- 
diction over this defendant; that it was not “found” here within 
the meaning of that statute. In the case of the Bank of Augusta 
v. Earle (13 Féters, 519), the court say, in speaking of locality of 
corporation: “It must dwell in the place of its creation; it can 
not migrate to another sovereignty.” This, it is true, was said of 
a State bank, but the same may with equal propriety be said of 
a National bank. They have a local habitation, an office, and 
place of business within a State or district as much as a State 
bank. Justice Nelson, in Day v. Newark India-Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co. (1 Blatchford, 628), and in Pomeroy v. New York 
& New Haven R. R. Co. (4 Blatchford, 120), examined this 
question very fully, and arrived at the conclusion in both cases, 
notwithstanding there was a statute of the State of New York 
authorizing service to be made upon officers of such foreign com- 
pany within the State, which would give the State courts jurisdic- 
tion of the corporations, that the corporations were not “ inhabi- 
tants” of the State, and were not “found” there because their 
officers and agents resided or came into that district; that the 
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officers were not the corporations and the corporations were not 
therefore found within the district. 


This is a jurisdictional question, and “ State laws can confer no 
authority on this court in the exercise of its jurisdiction, by the 
use of State process, to reach either person or property, which it 
could not reach within the meaning of the law creating it.” To- 
land v. Sprague (12 Peters, 328). 

I do not think the Practice Act of June 1, 1872 (17 U. S. 
Statutes at Large, p. 196), changes the rule. That relates to the 
practice and proceedings in suits against parties who may be pro- 
secuted in the federal courts, but does not profess to enlarge 
their jurisdiction or to extend it over persons or cases not before 
within the cognizance of the court. As said in Toland v. Sprague 
(12 Feters, 330), “the acts of Congress adopting the State pro- 
cess, adopt the form and mode of service only so far as the fer- 
sons are rightfully within the veach of such process, and did not 
intend to enlarge the sphere of the jurisdiction of the circuit 
courts.” 

I think the same construction should be given to the act of 
1872, above mentioned, and so construed it does not relieve the 
case of the question of the aditat of this defendant being with- 
out the district, and not therefore subject to the process of this. 
court. 

The motion is therefore granted and this suit dismissed. 


LIABILITY OF TRANSFERRERS OF FORGED STOCK CERTIFICATES.—In the 
case of Nathan Matthews against the Massachusetts National Bank, Judge 
Shepley of the United States Circuit Court, on the 3d September, decided for 
the plaintiff. The suit was brought by Matthews to make the bank respon- 
sible for his loss from accepting from James A. Coe as collateral for a 
$25,000 loan, a certificate of Boston & Albany Railroad stock fraudulently 
altered by Coe from 2 shares to 200. The bank had accepted from Coe the 
certificate, thus altered, as security for the loan, and had again surrendered it 
to him two years before the transaction with plaintiff, with a transfer in blank 
on the back, signed by the cashier. The court holds that the cashier had 
authority to act according to the — usage and course of business con- 
ducted by banks. The transfer of certificates of stock held as a collateral was 
a common transaction with banks. The signature of the cashier was that of 
the bank. His signature was given for the purpose of transferring the title, 
and whenever the blank was filled a contract of sale was established between 
the party who had signed the blank assignment and the person whose name 
was rightfully filled in as assignee. Mr. Matthews did not know but that 
the certificate was genuine, and were it any one’s business to inquire into 
that matter, it was that of the bank officers before giving to the fraudulent 
certificate the appearance of genuineness through their signature. The bank 
erred in placing confidence in Coe to obtain the transfer of stock from the 
railroad company, instead of taking the certificate directly from the company. 
They rendered themselves still more liable by delivering to Coe, for transfer, 
a forged instrument, authenticated by their signature in blank; thus giving 
it a currency and a negotiability which it would not have possessed had they 
made the transfer directly to Coe. Thus the bank put it in the power of 
Coe to commit the fraud upon Matthews on which this suit was founded. 
The conclusion is that the bank is precluded from setting up forgery as a de- 
fense, and the plaintiff is entitled to judgment. - 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


ABSTRACT OF RECENT DECISIONS OF THE N. Y. Court or APPEALS. 
From the Albany Law Fournal. 
Drart—Express COMPANY. 


This action was brought to recover back the amount paid de- 
fendant’s company upon a draft drawn upon plaintiffs, which had 
been taken from the post-office by sqme person other than the 
payee, the indorsement of the payee forged thereon, and the same 
delivered to defendant’s company for ‘collection. Plaintiffs paid 
the draft upon presentation. It was not disclosed to them at the 
time that the express company was acting as agent. Held, (Rey- 
nolds, C., dissenting) that the express company was liable. 

To shield itself from liability defendant should have disclosed 
its agency, notwithstanding the fact that it is the general business 
of express companies to act as agents for others. Reynolds, C., 
dissenting. 

The drawee of a draft is supposed to know the signature of 
the drawer; but he is not supposed to have the same knowledge 
of the signature of an indorser, and by acceptance and payment 


he does not admit or guaranty the genuineness of the indorsement 
by the payee. Holt e¢ a/. v. Ross. Opinion by Earl and Rey- 
nolds, CC. 


PARTNERSHIP—CHECK. 


This action was brought to recover the amount of a check for 
$156, signed with the firm name of a former co-partnership, com- 
posed of defendants. It appeared that the firm of M. & G., the 
defendants, were owing H. $156. H. owed G. $120. G. ‘paid 
the firm’s indebtedness by receipting his own account and paying 
the balance in money. He then drew the check of the firm for 
$156, which he subsequently transferred to plaintiff without the 
knowledge or assent of M., in payment of his individual debt. 
This action was brought after the dissolution of the firm. The 
court charged the jury that, to enable plaintiff to recover, the 
check must have passed to him before the dissolution of the firm. 
Held, no error, as after the dissolution G. could not make valid 
an instrument previously signed, creating a liability against the firm. 

Also held, that plaintiff could not recover, as the assignee of 
G.’s claim against his co-partner, growing out of his settlement 
with H., as it was not in the power of G. to separate his claim 
and thus subject his co-partner to several actions with different 
persons, but all must go into the general account between the 
partners. 
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The signing of a check does not give it vitality, and it does 
not become operative until transferred to some third person. The 
fact that it is signed by one member of a firm, in the partnership 
name, does not affect this rule; he signs and holds it as the rep- 
resentative of the firm, and no act of his will give it validity in 
his own hands, and for legal purposes it will be deemed to be 
signed when it is transferred to a third party. Gale v. Miller, 
impleaded, etc. Opinion by Johnson, C. 


StocK-BROKERS’ CONTRACT. 


This action was brought against defendants, as stock-brokers, to 
recover damages upon the sale of certain stocks. Defendants had 
purchased these stocks for plaintiff under an agreement, by which 
she was to furnish a specified margin as security, and keep the 
same good when called upon; if she failed to comply with such ° 
demand, defendants were authorized to close the account by pur- 
chase, or at public or private sale, without notice. Plaintiff’s 
margin was reduced below the amount required, and defendants 
sold the stocks without notice and without making a call or de- 
mand for further security, or a tender of the certificates and de- 
mand of payment therefor. After the sale, defendants made up 
and presented to plaintiff an account crediting the stocks at the 
prices for which they were sold, and showing a balance due them 
which they demanded. Plaintiff complained of the sale, but upon 
defendants threatening to sell other securities they held belonging 
to her, and which she needed for use, she paid the account. 
Held, that there existed between the parties the relation of pledgor 
and pledgee; that defendants’ sale of the stocks was unauthor- 
ized and wrongful, and that they were liable. 

Also held, that the payment of defendants’ account by plaintiff 
was not an assent or acquiescence in the account or sale, and 
that plaintiff was not concluded thereby as a voluntary payment. 
That in order to make an account stated, there must be a mutual 
agreement between the parties as to the allowance or disallowance 
of their respective claims; and to establish such an account, so 
as to preclude a party from impeaching it, save for fraud or mis- 
take, his assent to the account as rendered must be proved either 
express or implied from failure to object within a reasonable time 
after presentation. 

Payment of a claim for the sole purpose of releasing property 
held in pledge by the claimant, and which he refuses to surrender 
without such payment, is not a voluntary payment, and does not 
preclude the pledgee from questioning the claim. Stenton v. Jer- 
ome ef a/. Opinions by Earl and Reynolds, CC. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 
FoR THE FiscaL YEAR 1873-4. 


A report just issued by the Bureau of Statistics states the foreign commerce 
of the United States for the fiscal year as follows: 
Domestic 

Exports ¢. _ Foreign 

Periods. Imports. values). Exports. 

Month ended June 30, 1874. $ 49,302,334 .. $52,250,109 .. $1,959,926 
Month ended June 30, 1873 49.420,791 .. 46,215,053 .. 3,149,101 
Twelve months ended June 30, 1874.... 595,861,248 .. 629,252,153 .- 23,780,338 
Twelve months ended June 30, 1873.... 663,617,147 -. 578,938,985 .. 28,149,511 


Of the total imports and exports for the fiscal years 1874 and 1873, the fol- 
lowing values consisted of specie and bullion and of merchandise, respec- 
tively : 

Domestic 
Exports (specie Foreign 
1874. Imports. values). Exports. 
Specie and bullion $28,454,906 .. $59,699,686 .. $6,930,719 
erchandise. 567,406, 342 -»  §69,522,470* siheaseg 


1873. . 
Specie and bullion 21,480,937 731905,546 ++ 10,703,028 
erchandise. 642,136,210 ++ §05,0331439 «+ 17,446,483 


Allowing for the differences in the warehouse account, the exports for the 
fiscal year 1874 exceed the imports by $39,293,021, while for 1873 there is 
an excess of imports over exports of $ 101,155,939. 


Of the total trade for the fiscal years 1874 and 1873, the following values 
were carried in cars and other land vehicles, and in American and foreign 
vessels, respectively : 

Domestic 
Exports (specte Foreign 
1874. Imports. values). Exports. 
Land vehicles $ 14,573.335 .. $5,645,265 .. $2,863,940 
American vessels .. 176,027,778 -» 166,107,880 “ 8,425 336 
Foreign vessels................. 405,320,135 ++ $21,394,909 .. 12,491,062 


1873. 
Land vehicles 17,070,548 oe 7,785,075 7 3,014,335 
American vessels 174.739)854 «+ 163,110,634 = 8,456,124 
Foreign vessels 471,806,765 -» 478,236,854 -» 16,679,052 


In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1874, 72.9 per cent. of the total trade by 
water was transported in foreign vessels, and 73.6 per cent. in 1873. 


The number and tonnage of vessels engaged in the foreign trade which en- 
tered into and cleared from the ports of the United States during the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1874 and 1873, were as follows: 


Entered. Cleared. 
—~—_—___. —— ee, 
1874. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
American vessels.... 11,949 7” 3:893,725 “8 12,187 3.982,052 
Foreign vessels 20, 398 -_ 9,196,460 an 20,571 ae 9,206,027 


32,347 -. 13,090,185 .» ° ga758 ++ 13,188,079 


1873. 
American vessels.... 11,266 Si 3,612,631 aA 11,573 nS 3,764, 500 
Foreign vessels 20,381 e 8,083,086 is 20,493 aa 8,065,132 


Total.,........++ 3%)647 ++ 11,695,717 os 32,066 -. 11,829,632 


* The returns of exports to Canada will, when corrected, increase the aggregate several mil- 
lions of dollars for the year 1874. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Recapitulation of the Official Statements (cents omitted). 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. 


August 1, 1874. 


$ 1,213,228,050 
511,025,200 


Bonds at six per cent 
Bonds at five per cent. 


$ 1,724,253,250 


Sept. 1, 1874. 


$1,213,228,050 
511,025,200 


$ 1,724,253,250 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 


Certificates indebtedness at 4 per cent. 
Navy pension fund at 3 per cent 


678,000 
14,000,000 


$ 14,678,000 


Debt on which interest has ceased 2,740,830 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


Old demand and legal-tender notes....... $ 382,076,707 
Certificates of deposit 55:955,000 
Fractional currency 45,719,793 
Coin certificates 33,469,000 


$ 517,220,500 
_ Total debt $ 2,258,892,580 
Interest 26,894,238 


$ 2,285,786,818 


CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


$ 71,113,211 
16,913,233 


155,955,000 
$ 143,981,444 


Debt, less cash in the Treasury, Aug. 1,’7. 74 $ 2,141,805,375 
Debt, less cash  “ ‘Sept. 1, ’7 


Total debt, principal and interest 


y 
Special deposit held for redemption of cer- 
tificates of deposit, as provided by law . 


$ 1,282,866 


Decrease of debt during the past month.. 
1,282,866 


Decrease of debt since June 30, 1874.... 


678,000 
14,000,000 


$ 14,678,000 
2,578,440 
$ 382,076,697 


29,141,200 


$ 515,705,573 


$ 2,257,215,263 
29,350,511 


- $2,286,571,775 


$ 71,083,928 
16,619,232 


$ 146,393,160 


$ 2,140,178,614 


die $ 1,626,760 
ex 2,909,626 


Bonps IssuED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, INTEREST PAYABLE 


IN LAWFUL MONEY. 
$ 64,623,512 
323,117 
$24,325,396 
55331,289 


18,994,107 


Principal outstanding 

Interest accrued and not yet 

Interest paid by the United on 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails, &c. 


Balance of interest paid by the U.S 


Pe $ 64,623,512 
a 646,235 
-- 24,325,390 
pen 553 2 


-- 18,936,704 


{For comparison with previous periods see BANKER’s MaGazine for August, page 136.] 
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NEw Banks.—The monthly list of new Banks and Banking Firms, given on 
page 322 of the present number, comprises no fewer than ninety names. To 
collect this information from various sources entails an amount of labor and 
expense which we cheerfully devote to this object, but which would still be 
inadequate without the many courtesies of our subscribers and correspondents. 

We desire to express our thanks for these attentions, which are always cor- 
dially appreciated; and to suggest to our readers in every part of the country 
the value to the entire Banking community of promptly imparting to them 
through this office, accurate information of all changes which may occur among 
Banks or Bankers. 


THE REDEMPTION OF NATIONAL BANK NoTes.—The Treasurer of the 
United States has issued the subjoined circular, dated Washington, Sept. 14: 


“The act approved June 20, 1874, entitled ‘An act fixing the amount of 
United States notes, providing for a redistribution of the National Bank cur- 
rency, and for other purposes,’ requires the Treasurer of the United States to 
notify each National Bank on the first of each month, or oftener, of the 
amount of its circulating notes redeemed by him under that act, and when-. 
ever the redemptions for any bank shall amount to the sum of $500 to notify 
it to deposit with him an equal amount in United States notes. The great 
amount of work suddenly thrown upon this office by the act, which went into 
effect immediately upon its passage, and the inability to obtain at once ex- 
perienced counters and assorters, and proper rooms, furniture, books, and 
blanks, for its transaction, have rendered it impracticable to comply with 
these requirements. With the greatest exertions it has been found impossible 
to assort enough of the redeemed National Bank notes to enable the Treasurer 
to make calls upon the banks for United States notes to reimburse him for 
their notes redeemed, in sufficient amounts to prevent the exhaustion of the 
five per cent. fund. The Treasurer is therefore compelled to ask the several 
National Banks to make an additional deposit with him of United States notes 
equal to five per centum of their circulation to enable him to continue the re- 
demption of their notes, pending the assortment of the notes already re- 
deemed.” 


The United States notes may be sent to the Treasurer under thé contract 
of the Treasury Department with Adams Express ong es and under the 
same regulations as are prescribed for the forwarding of notes and currency 
of the United States for redemption. The expenses of the transportation will 
be paid by the Department, which will be reimbursed therefor. If any bank 
shall prefer, it may forward the required amount by its draft on New York, 

Boston, or Philadelphia, drawn to the order of the Treasurer of the United 

States, and payable in United States notes. Acknowledgment will be made 

to each wo for its deposit when completed, by a remittance to it of a cer- 

tificate in proper form. United States notes unfit for circulation will be ac- 
cepted in payment of the additional five per cent. gp As rapidly as the 
notes of banks making the additional deposit shall be assorted their amount 
will be charged against the deposit and the banks informed. Compliance with 
this request is optional with the National banks, but it is hoped that a prompt 
and general response will be made to it. It is with great reluctance that this 
course has been decided upon, and strenuous exertions have been made to 
prevent it from becoming necessary; but it now seems impossible to prevent 
an interruption in the redemption of National bank notes unless further deposit 
of United States notes shall be made. Instructions for forwarding United 
* States notes are then given in detail. 
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REDEMPTION SUSPENDED.—The United States Treasurer has now given 
notice that in consequence of the exhaustion of the five per cent. fund and the- 
failure of the National banks to make a prompt and general response to the 
request for an additional deposit of five per cent. of their circulation, it has 
become necessary to stop the redemption of National bank notes for a short 
time. Remittances of bank-notes which are now in transit will be counted 
and paid for, but those remitted after September 19th will be held until notice 
is given of the resumption of redemptions. Meanwhile the whole force of the 
agency will be employed on the assortment of the notes already redeemed, in 
order to enable it to make calls upon the banks to reimburse the Treasury for 
their redemption. It is hoped that redemptions will be resumed within two 
er three weeks. The cessation of redemptions (it is further said) need not 
prevent compliance with the call for the additional five per cent. deposit. The 
larger the amount of legal tenders deposited under the call, the sooner the 
agency will be enabled to resume redemptions. There seems to be some mis- 
understanding as to the operation of the additional call. “The deposits made 
under the call will be treated simply as an advance from the banks_to re-im- 
burse the Treasury for their notes redeemed, but not yet assorted. As fast as 
the notes shall be assorted, their amount will be charged against the ad- 
ditional deposit, and no request for re-imbursement will be made upon the 
banks making the deposit until it shall be exhausted. 


IMPORTANT BANKRUPTCY DECISION.—Judge Blatchford of this city gave on 
Sept. 2d a decision to the effect that when the assets of a bankrupt faii to 
reach fifty per cent. of the claims proved against the estate, he cannot have a 
discharge unless by the consent of the majority in number and value of his. 
creditors. This is in accordance with the provision of the act of 1868, which 
the court holds has not been modified by subsequent legislation. 


AN HONORABLE EXAMPLE.—During the panic of September, 1873, Messrs. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., bankers of Wall-st., were Pr to suspend for the 
time being. Two days after the re-opening of the Stock Exchange, in the same 
month, they resumed business, having settled with their creditors on the basis. 
of 33% per cent. Before the close of 1873 this was increased to §0 per cent; 
and now of their own free will they have paid in full the remaining 50 per 
cent. of the original indebtedness. As they were under no legal obligation to 
make this settlement, an action so honorable deserves special mention. 


DANGEROUS COUNTERFEIT.—A counterfeit twenty-dollar note of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank of New York was discovered at the Treasury Depart- 
ment recently, among the National bank currency sent there for redemption. 
This counterfeit is so well executed that it passed undiscovered through the 
hands of several counters, and was at last detected by a lady counter. 


Mr. SELAH VAN Duzer, formerly President of the New York National 
Exchange Bank, died on September 21st, at his home in Carmel, Putnam 
County, New York, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. The organization 
of the bank was mainly due to the efforts of Mr. Van Duzer. He continued 
at its head till 1870, then retiring from business. 


DonaTIon.—The Bank Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Association of New York has 
received from William Miles, President of the Sixpenny Savings Bank, the 
deed of a plot of ground in Cypress Hill Cemetery. 


ARKANSAS.—The Constitutional Convention, which met at Little Rock in 
August, struck out of the finance report a section which prohibited the Legis- 
lature from ever providing for the payment of the State levee bonds, railroad 
bonds, and the Halford bonds, in all about $11,000,000. This was a test vote 
on repudiation and a timely defeat of that iniquity. 

Little Rock.—Major J. W. Smith having resigned the cashiership of the 
Merchants’ National Bank, the directors have elected as his successor Mr. 
Lucien W. Coy, long connected with that institution. Mr. Coy has’ for some 
years filled important positions in the State, and has always so conducted af-’ 
fairs under his control as to have gained a high reputation as a careful and 
reliable business man. 
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DistRIcT OF CoLUMBIA.—Correspondents seeking prompt attention to their 
Washington collections, are referred to the card of Messrs. H. E. OFFLEY & 
€o. Other bankers speak very highly of their efficiency in this department. 


THE FREEDMEN’S SAVINGS BANK.—At a meeting of depositors of the 
Philadelphia branch of this Company, held there on September 8th, Robert 
Perves, one of the commissioners appointed by the trustees, said that the 
bank could realize 85 per cent. upon its securities immediately, and the bal- 
ance within a few stile. 

An adjourned meeting was held on the 15th, when resolutions were adopted 
denouncing the act of the trustees in placing the institution in the hands of 
‘the Commissioners to wind it up; demanding the re-establishment of the 
company, and petitioning Congress for the restoration of the charter. Messrs. 
Robert Jones, Samuel P. Smith, and W. H. Hunter, were appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the Commissioners. 


The Commissioners of the Freedmen’s Savings and Trust Company at 
‘Washington, say that they can make no statement yet in detail for which 
they are willing to be held responsible. They have not arrived at accurate 
results either as to the indebtedness or assets of the institution. 


ILLINOIs.—A new bank has been established at East St. Louis, by Messrs. 
Newman, Allen & Co., called the East St. Louis Stock-Yard Bank. Their 
New York correspondents are Messrs. Donnell, Lawson & Co. 


_ Kansas.—Mr. Albert Hadley, for eight years Assistant-Cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of Lawrence, Kansas, has been elected Cashier of the Lawrence 
Savings Bank, that position having been made vacant by the resignation of 
C. S. Treadway. 


LovuiIs!ana.—The Citizens’ Bank of New Orleans, the oldest banking insti- 
tution in that city, and one of the oldest in the United States, suspended on 
September 2d, and has since gone into bankruptcy. The Picayune gives the 
following details: 

Since the war the banking department has been carrying a debt due by the 
mortgage department of $1,000,000, and the latter has been growing weaker 
‘with the depression in real estate. 

The banking department also lost heavily of late by operations in foreign 
exchange and the Shute affair. Its runner was robbed of $60,000 in me 
The acceptance of the Fiscal ont of the State and loans upon State se- 
curities injured -the standing of the bank. When the Crescent City Bank 
suspended, its portfolio was discounted by the Citizens’ Bank to the extent of 
$100,000. This has been tied up in litigation ever since. 

OF late, however, its affairs seemed to improve. -The $2,000,000 bonds of 
the mortgage department held in Germany and falling due in June were about 
to be extended for ten years; at least, arrangements were making for that 
purpose, with strong hopes of success. The friends of the bank were much 
encouraged, and confidence in it was increasing, when the defalcation of 
$ 43,000 by Delery, the cashier, came to light about ten days since. 

It seems now that this defalcation was of two years’ standing, but had been 
concealed by false entries on the books. The discovery of this swept away 
the confidence which was beginning to be renewed, a run upon the bank was 
commenced, and the deposits from $800,000 were quickly reduced to $230,000, 
when the cash gave out. Of this all but about 75,000 is due to foreign 
banks and bankers. It transpires also that the President never called upon 
‘the Clearing-House for assistance, which would have been promptly given. 

A trifling amount of currency would have averted suspension, and could 
have been obtained. In the evening there was a meeting of the Clearing- 
House, and a committee was appointed to look into the condition of the Citi- 
zens’ Bank, and report its status as early as possible. It was stated that 
enough was shown to guarantee the solvency of the bank. 

The balance due depositors is $270,000. The Clearing-House statement 
on Friday showed for the bank: liabilities, $749,235.71; assets, $ 2,182,881.92. 
“Of the assets, however, $ 1,128,773.37 consisted of items outside of portfolio. 
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MICHIGAN.—Frederick L. Seitz, banker of Detroit, has suspended, having 
been embarrassed ever since the panic of a year ago. His liabilities are 
$231,000, of which $30,000 is due depositors. The assets are nominally 
$200,000, including a large number of shares of Emma Hill mining stock. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—A recently passed law requires that of every corporation 
existing by virtue of the laws of New Hampshire, or heretofore created there- 
by, and having stockholders resident in the State, at least one director shall 
be an actual inhabitant of that State. This law must be complied with by 
every such corporation at its next annual meeting. 


RESUMPTION.—The Mechanics’ Savings Bank of Nashua has resumed 
business. The Bank Commissioners, under a recent act of the Legislature, 
have reduced the depositors’ accounts 15 per cent., to correspond with the 
depreciated securities, which is considered by the officers to be more than 
enough to cover all possible loss. Depositors are to be credited with what- 
ever is realized from the securities, and new accounts will be kept special 
from the old. 

OxI0.—About five hundred citizens of Cincinnati have signed a pledge that 
they will support no one for Congress who is not for the prohibition of any 
increase of irredeemable paper currency, and the speediest possible return by 
the Government to hard money. 

Loose PractTice.—The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has expelled F. 
W. Heckert, freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and the company 
has dismissed him, for giving to John Cinnamon, a lard broker, bills of lading 
when the goods described therein had not been shipped. It does not appear 
that fraud was intended. 

PENNYSYLVANIA.—THE CENTENNIAL.—At a meeting of the Board of Bank 
Presidents, of Philadelphia, held on September 7th, resolutions were sub- 
mitted and referred to a committee for consideration, providing “that all 
National and other banks, and all the other bankers in the United States, be 
invited to send representatives to a meeting to be held at Philadelphia, to 
form an association for collecting, classifying and exhibiting, in a suitable de- 
partment of the Centennial Buildings, specimens of the coins and paper 
money of the American colonies, of the United States, and of all the States, 
from the earliest settlement of the country to the date of the exhibition, to- 
gether with such statistics of banking and finance generally, as will make 
that department attractive.’”? The Controller of the Currency, Secretary of 
the Treasury, Director of the Mint, and other Government offcials have sig- 
nified their approval of the proposition contained in the resolution. 


Jay Cooke & Co.—Mr. E. M. Lewis, trustee in bankruptcy of Jay Cooke & 
Co., has filed with the Register a detailed statement of 298 items -of receipts 
and 409 items of expenditure. The total receipts shown are $1,043,951 II, 
and the total expenditures $293,395 73, leaving a balance of $750,555 38 in 
the hands of the trustee on September Igth. 

Honesdale.—Mr. STEPHEN D. WARD, Cashier of the Honesdale National 
Bank, died suddenly on the morning of September 14th, having left his desk 
at the bank but a few moments before. Mr. Ward entered the Honesdale 
bank as a clerk in January, 1839, and became its cashier in October, 1842, faith- 
fully serving the bank and the community for over thirty-five years. This de- 
votion to business did not interfere with the higher duties of life, and during 
a long residence in Honesdale, Mr. Ward won an enviable reputation, and a 
wide circle of friends. He was recognized as a man of unusual intelligence, 
extensive information, and superior judgment; and these qualities, united to 
unsullied integrity and high moral and religious principles, gained for him 
general confidence and esteem. 

UNSTAMPED CHECKS.—The Pittsburg Commercial states that a Government 
official is traversing the country making inspection of the canceled checks of 
the various banks, in order to ascertain whether the law requiring a two-cent 
stamp to be placed upon every draft and check paid has been uniformly 
obeyed. The official is said to be reaping quite a harvest for the Treasury in 
fines, and the bankers in that vicinity are reported as conducting themselves- 
with remarkable circumspection in this particular. 
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Bop BANK RoBBERY.—At Wellsborough, Penn., early on the morning of 
September 17th, five masked men effected an entrance into the residence of 
Mr. John L. Robinson, President of the First National Bank, and gagged 
and bound the occupants, President Robinson, Cashier E. H. Robinson, Mrs. 
Robinson, and Mrs. Smith. They then compelled the Cashier to accompany 
them to the bank and throw open the vaults, when they helped themselves to 
about $50,000, principally in currency. A reward of $5,000 is offered for their 
arrest, or $1,000 for either. The bank has a large surplus and is solvent. 

Cosgrove, one of the Wellbsorough bank robbers, was arrested on Septem- 
ber 20th, at Waverly, N. Y. One thousand dollars was found in his posses- 
sion, and $12,000 in bonds and money, together with the watch of Mr. 
Robinson, the Cashier, were found secreted in the house. Cosgrove is a noted 
character, and is supposed to have been one of the robbers of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Athens, N. Y., in October, 1873. 


TEXAS.—The Waco National Bank has been organized at Waco, McLennan 
County, ‘by Messrs. Fort & Jackson, bankers of that place. Their capital is to 
be $100,000 paid up, with authority to increase to $150,000; Mr. William A. 
Fort is to be President and Mr. George W. Jackson (formerly Cashier of the 
First National Bank of Gallipolis, Ohio) is the Cashier. The many friends of 
the latter gentleman will be glad to know that his experience and ability are 
finding a still wider field for prosperous effort. 


ATTEMPTED ROBBERY.—On the night of September 17th the outer door of 
the safe of the National Bank of Newbury, at Wells River, Vermont, was blown 
open by burglars. The people in the neighborhood were aroused by the ex- 
plosion, and the robbers fled, leaving untouched a large amount of money in 
the safe. - 


WISCONSIN.—The Racine Yournad announces the-death of Hon. George C. 
Northrop in that city, July 15, of jaundice, at the age of fifty-five years. 
Mr. Northrop had been long and prominently identified with the bank- 
ing interests of Racine. He was one of the originators of the Racine 
County Bank, and was for many years its cashier. He was twice elected 
to the office of Mayor, and afterwards represented the city in the Legis- 
lature. Among other public duties Mr. Northrop was at one time Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools, and devoted much time to their improvement 
and welfare. The antag A speaks of him as a man of fine scholarship; a 
constant reader; a lover and promoter of the fine arts, and a near friend of 
some of the best and wisest men who have made their homes in Racine. As 
a mark of respect to his memory the Directors of the Manufacturers’ National 
Bank closed the doors of their institution during the afternoon of his funeral. 


CaNADA.—A new bank has been organized at Toronto, called the Federal 
Bank of Canada, with a capital of $1,000,000. Mr. S. Nordheimer is Presi- 
dent; Mr. William Alexander, Vice-President; and Mr. H. S. Strathy, Cashier. 
The latter gentleman was formerly Cashier of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
Branches are established at Simcoe, H. Groff being Manager; and at London, 
Charles Murray, Manager. 


WaANTED.—The following-named back numbers of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE: 

1846—July to December; 1847—January to December; 1848—January to 
December ; 1849—January to December; 1850—January and June to Decem- 
ber; 1851—January, March, May, June, and August to December; 1852— 
January, March, and April to December; 1855—August to December; 1856— 
November; 1857—January; 1858—February, April, May, June, July, Sep- 
tember, October, November; 1860—September, October, November; 1861— 
January, April, and May; 1862—December ; pos ere February, March, 
April, June, July, and August; 1865—March and December. 

Full Subscription Price will be paid at this office for many of the above, and 
at least thirty-five cents for others if delivered at once. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS, 
Authorized Aug. 17 to Sept. 17, 1874. 


No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Capital. -——, 
Authorized» Paid. 
2170 First National Bank, Thomas Dunaway.... 
Streator, ILL James G. Wilson... $50,000 . $35,000 
2171 Third National Bank, S. Ullman. ., 
> Louisville, Ky... .. .c ‘ 200,000 ., 200,000 
2172 Athol National Bank, Thomas H. Goodspeed 
Athol, Mass Charles A.Chapman 100,000 - 52,350 
2173 National Bank of Salem, Andrew J. Parker... . 
James Baynes 50,000 - 50,000 
2174 First Nat. Bank of Florida, T. W. C. Moore 
Jacksonville, FLoR. Jas. M. Shoemaker. 50,000 37,500 
2175 First Nat. Bank of Fairfield, Henry Kell 
Fairfield, MAINE... _ Elbridge os 
2176 Union Nat. Bk. of Streator, Samuel Plumb....... 
Streator, ILL Geo. L. Richards .. 50,000 . 50,000 
2177 First Nat. B. of Cedar Falls, W. M. Fields 
Cedar Falls, Iowa.. Charles J. Fields... 100,000 - 65,000 
2178 First Nat. Bank of Spencer, Levi Beem 
Spencer, IND David E. Beem 100,000 - 50,000 
2179 First N.B. of Colorado Sp’gs, F. L. Martin 
aid Colorado Sp’s, Cot. William. B. Young. 50,000 . 35,000 
2180 People’s Nat. B. of Princeton, William L. Evans.... 
Princeton, IND William L. Dorsey. 50,000 .- 30,000 
2181 Centreville N.B. of Thurman, Luther M. Beman.... 
Centreville, OHI0.. Rufus P. Porter... .. 50,000 . 50,000 
2182 First National Bank, Harrison Stuckslager. 
Lisbon, Iowa Godlieb Auracher. - 50,000 . 30,000 
2183 First National Bank, James Burge 
Crown Point, IND.. A. E. Bundy 50,000 - 35,000 
2184 First National Bank, John S. Merritt 
La Grange, IND.... R. S. Hubbard 50,000 . 35,000 
2185 Mount Sterling Nat. Bank, William Stofer 
Mount Sterling, Ky. Thos. H.Summers. 50,000 . 38,000 
2186 Citizens’ National Bank, Edwin W. Giddings. . 
Romeo, MICH Samuel A. Reade. -. 50,000 . 35,000 
2187 People’s National Bank, 
Independence, Iowa .F. 50,000 . 33,830 


50,000 .- 30,000 


Town Bonps CONTESTED.—The Delaware (N. Y.) Gazette says:— 

The town of Hancock in this county has already commenced several suits 
against the holders of the bonds, to cancel the town bonds issued in aid of 
the New York & Oswego Midland Railroad. Several are pending in the State 
Courts and also in the United States Circuit Court. Eminent counsel are em- 
ployed, to wit: ex-Judge E. More of New York city, and ex-Judge C. Mason 
of Hamilton. Both these counsel, we understand, give it as their opinion, 
after careful examination, that the bonds are void and cannot be collected. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List; continued from September No., page 242.) 
SEPTEMBER, 1874. 


t= Banks are requested to furnish prompt notice of any future changes. 
Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 


Ninth National Bank, N. Y. City. John T. Hill, Prest Thos. A. Vyse, Jr. 
Georgetown Savings Bank, D.C.. H. W. Barrett, Cash James Dickson. 
Georgia Bg. & Tr. Co., Atlanta,Ga. V. R. Tommey, Pres¢.... Miles G. Dobbins. 
Merchants’N.B.,NewAlbany,IND. Seth Woodruff, Cash James R. Shields. 
Citizens’ State B., New Castle, “ D. W. Kinsey, ‘“ .... Wm. C. Murphy. 
Simpson’s Bank, Lawrence, Kan. Albert Hadley, ‘‘ .... C. S. Treadway. 
Deposit Nat. Bank, Deposit, N.Y. Chas. J. Knapp, ‘‘ .... James H. Knapp. 
B. of Brandywine, Westchester,Pa. W. J. Dingee, Asst.-Cash. C. S. Bradford,Jr.,C. 


THE PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK, 
AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1874. 


(Continued from September Number, page 244.) 


1874. Lowest, Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Highest. 


January .. 10% . 12% ..Aug.31-. 93% . 9% .-Sept.14..- - 9% 
February - 1136 : i Sa... on : j .- 1S. - - % 
March ... 114% . 1356 .. ae ae me 16... 10% 

April .... 113 14%. ns: eS 1 AJsee 9M - TO 
13% -. ne 1. 1B... 98. 9% 
1 .. we a . 956 

- 10% 

a eae : eo 21.. : 9% 
as dah " Be 5 23. - 9% 
ae - 9% 
24.-- - 9% 


ForGERS BAFFLED.--An attempt to issue forged Treasury notes of the Bank 
of Brazil has just failed here. An engraver who was applied to to execute 
the plates accepted the job, but communicated with the police, and when the 
parties came to receive them they were given into custody. Two men have 
now been tried, and one condemned to a long term of imprisonment. The 
mye mover of the conspiracy has been arrested in Portugal, where he awaits 

is trial.—London Economist, August 29th. 
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NEW BANKS, -BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from September Number, page 241. ) 


> Additions for this list are solicited from the subscribers to this work. 


Groesbeck & Kitchen, 18 Wall St. 


Place and State. 


Tucson, ARIZONA.... 


Iowa City, CAL 


Denver, 
Colorado Springs, “ 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Wheeler & Thomas, 13 Broad St. 


Name of Bank. 


M. J. Jacobs & Co. ......-- 
J. W. Chinn 
CoL. German Bank 


. First National Bank 


Jacksonville, FLor1pA First National Bank.. 


Cuthbert, GEORGIA.. 
Covington, “ 
Greensboro’, “ 
Madison, - 


Aledo, Rez... 


East St. Louis, ‘“ 
Earlville, 4 
Gibson City, 
Hutsonville, 
Momence, 

Piper City, 

Polo, 

Pleasant Plains, 
Streator, 


“ 


Brazil, IND. 
Crown Point, 

La Grange, 
Princeton, 

Salem, 


— 
Icottville, 


Cedar Falls, Iowa.. 
-- Wayne County Bank 
-- Iowa State Savings Bank -.- 
.. People’s National Bank -..- 
-. First National Bank 

. Exchange Bank..........-. 


“ 


Corydon, 

Des Moines, 
Independence, 
Lisbon, 
Maquoketa, 
Oskaloosa, 
Stuart, 


Columbus, 
Great, Bend, 
Oskaloosa, 
Topeka, 


“ 


Wyandotie, 


John McKenzie Gunn 


- Benjamin W. Robson 
ck 
. G. B. Stovall 


McKinney, Gilmore & Co... 
. E. St. Louis Stock Yards Bank Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
. William Wilson & Co 

. M. T. Burwell 

. Preston, Lake & Co 

- Worcester & Brayton 

. Chas. Montelius & Son 
. Barber & Trumbauer 
Hamilton, Beekman & Co... 
. First National Bank 


Davis & Son 


Union National Bank 


. R. M. Wingate 
.. First National Bank 
.- First National Bank 
‘ People’s National Bank .... 
.- National Bank of Salem .... 
. First National Bank 
. L. L. Wildman 


First National Bank 


Frankel, Bach & Co. 


ns Exchange Bank 


- Hobart & Middaugh 
. Benton Co. Savings Bank... 
.- F. M. Johnson 
.- National Loan & Trust Co. 
. State National Bank 
.. J. P. Ennis & Co 
. Northrup & Son 


N. ¥. Correspondent. 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 
Chemica! National Bank. 


Tuttle & Wakefield. 
Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
Importers & Traders’ N. B. 
National Park Bank. 


Metropolitan National Bank. 


Bank of North America. 
Gilman, Son & Co. 

W. R. Preston & Co. 

Dry Goods Bank. 
German-American Bank. 
Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
Nat. Shoe & Leather Bank. 


First National Bank. 
Henry Clews & Co. 


Allen, Stephens & Co. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Allen, Stephens & Co. 


Corbin Banking Co. 
Ninth National Bank. 
Hanover National Bank. 


- Donnell, Lawson & Co. 


Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
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Louisville, Third National Bank German-American Bank. 
Bardstown, .--- Wilson & Muir Ninth National Bank. 

Mt. Sterling, “ .... Mt. Sterling National Bank. . 
Owingsville, “ .... Exchange & Deposit Bank.. First Nat. Bk., Cincinnati. 


Fairfield, MAINE .... First National Bank 
Athol, MAss. ....-... Athol National Bank 


Bay City, Micu.... Collection Bank of Bay City. 

Blissfield, « ... Carpenter, Gilmore & Co... Allen, Stephens & Co. 
Fowlerville, “ ... Gay & Ellsworth Metropolitan National Bank- 
Litchfield, « _.. Litchfield Bank., .......... Henry Clews & Co. 
Manistee, ** —_.. Lumbermen’s Bank None. 
Menominee, .. Menominee Bank Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
Romea, « ... Citizens’ National Bank .... 

Appleton City, Mo.. F. Egger & Co. Hanover National Bank. 
Marshall, * . Wood & Huston Kountze Brothers. 
Montgomery City,“ . Montgomery Co. Bank. .. None. 
Rockport, “« . Durfee & Wyatt Donnell, Lawson & Co. 


Silver City, N. Mex.. H. M. Porter ............. Kountze Brothers. 
Bloomington, NEB. .. Worthing, Sheppard & Co... Saunders & Hardenberg- 


Buffalo, N. Y.... Moses, Smith & Co Meeker, Worden & Co. 
Gowanda, « ... Lemuel S. Jenks None. 
Lyons, “« ... Union Bank. .... First National Bank. 
Williamstown, “  ... Steele & Morss Ninth National Bank. 


Newbern, N. C R. H. Rountree & Co. ..... 


Centreville, OHIO.... Centreville N. B. of Thurman 

Chagrin Falls,“ .... T. W. & M. V. Scott Importers & Traders’ N. B. 
Leetonia, “ .... Citizens’ Bank Pittsb’gh N. B. of Commerce.. 
Kent, “ .... Kent Sav. & Loan Associat’n Importers & Traders’ N. R. 


Millersburg, OHIO... Exchange Bank Importers & Traders’ N. B. 
Urichsville, ** ... George Johnston Merchants’ National Bank. 


Philadelphia, PA..... Matthew Craig ............ James B. Colgate & Co. 

“ 66 White, Powell & Co........ John S. Tilney & Co. 
Chester, Dyer & Appleby Drexel, Morgan & Co. 
Columbia, E. K. Smit Central N. B., Philadelphia. 
Newport, Juniata Valley Bank (Branch) Girard N. B.,- Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh, .---- Monongahela Savings Bank. Merchants’ Exchange N. B. 

- . German-American Bank .... Kountze Brothers. 
Uniontown, People’s Bank of Fayette Co. Girard N. B., Philadélphia- 


Clarksville, TENN.... Bank of Clarksville Bank of America. 


Bryan, TEXAS . S. Fowlkes & Co 

Belton, ‘ iller Brothers 

Calvert, ‘ J. H. Littlefield & Co Reid & Smith. 
Clarksville ‘* Red River Co. Bank. Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
Rockdale, ** ....... Isaac Jalonick & Co Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
Suffolk, VA Commercial Bank National Park Bank. 
Princeton, W. VA.... Bank of Princeton, None. 


Clinton, Wis. J. F. Cleghorn People’s Bank. 
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DISSOLVED OR- DISCONTINUED. 


(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 242.) 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Wheeler, Brothers & Thomas. 


GeorGia.—Aldrich & Van Wyck, “Marietta, (business merged with the 
Marietta Savings Bank). 

ILtinoIs.—A. M. Byers & Co., Aledo, (succeeded by McKinney, Gilmore 
& Co.); Bigelow & Benedict, Buda (now S. M. Benedict); Bank of Streator, 
Streator, (succeeded by Union National Bank). 

Iowa.—Freeland & Clark, Corydon, (succeeded by Wayne County Bank); 
Maquoketa Savings Bank, Maguoketa, (name changed to Exchange Bank); 
T. J. Hubbard, Stuart, (sold out to A. H. Savage). 

Kansas.—Newman & Havens, Leavenworth. 

KENTUCKY.—Western German Savings Bank, Louisville, (succeeded by Third 
National Bank); Wm. W. George, Jr. & Co., Bardstown, (succeeded by Wil- 
son & Muir); J. A. J. Lee & Son, Owingsville, (succeeded by Exchange & 
Deposit Bank); Logan County Bank, Russellville, (succeeded by Logan County 
National Bank). 

MICHIGAN.—E. M. Hipp & Co., Benton Harbor, (changed to Citizens’ Ex- 
change Bank). ‘ 
ee McKillop & Co., Rockport, (succeeded by Durfee & 

yatt). 

NEBRASKA.—Worthing, Sheppard & Co., Lowed/, (closed; opened at Bloom- 
ington, September 10). 

New York.—Mirick & Cole, Lyons, (succeeded by Union Bank). 

NortH CAROLINA.—Rountree & Webb, Mewdern, (succeeded by R. H. 
Rountree & Co.). 

Ou10.—Henry Habbeler, Genoa, (retired); Gibson & Townsend, Leetonia, 
{succeeded by Citizens’ Bank). 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Tenth Ward Bank, Pittsburgh, (succeeded by German- 
American Bank). 
papa eae aoc, Savings Bank, Yackson, (succeeded by First National 

ank): 

Texas.—Miller, Chamberlin & Co., Belton, (succeeded by Miller Brothers). 
PY: epetiog J. Hatch & Co., Milwaukee, (succeeded by O. Alexander 

0.). 





PaRDoN WITHOUT TRIAL.—Mr. George Ellis, ex-President of the late 
National Bank of the Commonwealth, who was indicted in the United States 
Circuit Court for misapplying $50,000 belonging to that bank, was to have 
been tried on that indictment at the October term of the Court, but has been 
pardoned by the President, for the offenses of which he was accused. The 

ardon was granted at the request of Isaac H. Bailey, the receiver of the 
ay Francis Leland, one of its directors, William M. Gawtrey, G. Reynaud, 


and. Paul N. Spofford. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


New York, SEPT. 22, 1874. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 4.83 a 4.844% in gold. 


As the fall season opens, several noteworthy features are developing in the 
financial situation. The drain of gold to Europe has ceased, and the reserve of the 
Bank of England no longer awakens the anxiety which prevailed on both sides of 
the Atlantic a few weeks ago. The result has been favorable to the monetary move- 
ments here, as is shown in the leading article on a previous page of this issue. 
The money market is still amply supplied with available funds. Call loans are 
easy at 2 to 3 per cent. In the rates of discount there is but little change. For 
time loans to good borrowers, on approved collateral, the transactions are from 3 to 
7 per cent. with some disposition to discriminate against certain classes of railroad 
securities. Commercial paper is in good demand at 5% to 7% per cent. on first 
class acceptances at three and four months. Prime single names pass at 8 to 10 
per cent. 

The new currency bill continues to be anxiously discussed, but the first note of 
trouble is heard in a quarter from which it was scarcely anticipated. Nor so far as 
appears ought it to have occurred. Mr. Spinner’s circular which we print elsewhere, 
dated 14th September,. explains how the redemption machinery which was created 
by the currency bill, has temporarily broken down. The national banks are re- 
quested to send on to Washington a second deposit of 5 per cent. in greenbacks 
for the redemption of their notes. As the banks are not compelled by law to com. 
ply with this requisition they have taken time to consider it, and only a few banks 
have responded promptly. Five days after his requisition was issued, Mr. Spinner 
gave notice that, in consequence of the exhaustion of the five per cent. fund, and 
the failure of the national banks to make a prompt and general response to the re- 
quest for an additional deposit of five per cent. of their circulation, he found it 
necessary to stop the redemption of national bank-notes for a short time. He adds 
that ‘‘the remittances of national bank-notes which are now in transit will be 
counted and paid for, but those remitted after this date will be held until notice is 
given of the resumption of redemptions. Meanwhile the whole force of the agency 
will be employed on the assortment of the notes already redeemed, in order to en- 
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able it to make calls upon the banks to reimburse the Treasury for their redemp- 
tion. He hopes that redemptions will be resumed within two or three weeks. The 
cessation of redemptions need not prevent compliance with the call for the addi- 
tional five per cent. deposit. The larger the amount of legal tenders deposited 
under the call the sooner the agency will be enabled to resume redemptions.” 

Of the operation of the additional call, Mr. Spinner says that ‘‘the deposits 
made under the call will be treated simply as an advance from the banks to reim- 
burse the Treasury for their notes redeemed, but not yet assorted. As fast as the 
notes shall be assorted their amount will be charged against the additional deposit, 
and no request will be made upon the banks making the deposit until it shall be 
exhausted.” 

As to the position of the New York Clearing House Banks, it shows a gratifying 
and unusual amount of strength for this period of the year. Their weekly state- 
ments, since the beginning of the year, compare as follows: 


Legal Weekly 
Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Clearings. 


$ 257,852,460 .$ 12,794,892 .$65,026,121 .$ 32,762,779 .$ 202,533,564 .$ 466.987,787 
249,741,297 .. 12,724,614 .. 62,111,201 .. 341134,391 .- 187,070,786 .. 483,266,304 
259,090,057 .. 20,736,122 .. 48,896,421 .. 34,379,609 .. 180,490,445 -- 585,304,799 
250,406,387 .. 31,166,908 .. 45,034,608 .. 34,150,887 .. 179,129.394 .. 399,355:375 
276,496,503 .. 31,611,330 .. 56,815,254 .. 33,070,365 .. 219,083,428 .. 562,736,404 
263,417,418 .. 20,028,846 .. 45,245,358 .. 32,153,514 .. 188,238,995 .. 467,692,982 
296.237,959 -. 16,526,451 .. 71,348,828 .. 30,494,457 -- 243,308,693 .. 561,366,458 
270,534,000 .. 25,049,500 .. 40,282,800 .. 28,542,800 .. 200,409,800 .. 561,802,964 
289,002,800 .. 22,795,500 .. 54,951,400 .. 27,416,100 .. 232,387,900 .. 485,973,837 

+ 277,720,900 .. 19,478,100 .. 41,165,400 .. 27,613,800 .. 203,808,100 .. 642,834,841 

2731534,000 .. 15,664,400 .. 34,940,500 .. 27,715,800 .. 187,687,000 .. 780,498,463 
286,905,800 .. 33,551,400 .. 48,168,000 .. 27,276,200 .. 232,369,400 .. 478,571,386 
288,883,000 .. 23,095,200 .. 44,729,300 .. 27,281,900 .. 220,390,300 .. 447,799,948 
252,373,500 +. 21,158,600 .. 38,214,000 .. 27,186,100 .. 182,015,300 .. 419,721,752 
261,135,400 .. 28,395,600 .. 46,458,100 .. 27,186,300 .. 205,399,500 .. 361,517,913 
269,995,800 .. 33,342,100 .. 58,877,700 .. 26,898,800 .. 233,119,800 .. 422,936,392 
282,555,700 .. 26,488,300 .. 61,915,000 .. 26,775,100 .. 239,864,300 .. 333,261,105 

24,045,600 .. 56,983,100 .. 26,804,600 .. 237,491,400 .. 431,323,311 
286,574,300 .. 24,639,600 .. 55,833,000 .. 26,889,600 .. 234,401,500 .. 491,427,114 
282,814,400 .. 26,022,300 .. 58,853,400 .. 26,800,900 .. 234,243,300 .. 423,805,643 
280,558,100 .. 25,517,400 .. 61,456,700 .. 26,727,500 .. 232,404,300 .. 335,139,851 

279,926,300 .. 24,382,100 .. 61,890,800 .. 26,764,000 .. 231,913,300 .. 449,888,492 
281,242,800 .. 21,921,000 .. 60,951,000 .. 26,671,800 -. 232,722,400 .. 376,646,467 
279,067,500 .. 19,934,200 .. 61,838,600 .. 26,652,300 .. 227,619,500 .. 401,927,485 
281,791,500 .. 19,714,300 .. 62,923,200 .. 26,511,300 .. 232,929,200 .. 428,251,302 
287,422,200 .. 21,934,300 .. 63,660,500 .. 25,863.900 .. 241,445,500 .. 426,905,576 
287,088,400 .. 27,375,400 .. 61,335,100 .. 25,923,700 .. 243,525,600 .. 444,578,340 
285,315,000 .. 27,755,300 .. 61,853,700 : 25,727,500 .. 242,983,600 386,300,411 
284,168,100 .. 26,646,700 .. 63,714,800 .. 25,767,600 .. 244,313,300 .. 353,796,075 
283,012,600 .. 25,293,700 .. 65,818,900 .. 25,762,200 .. 242,741,300 .. 298,819,687 
280,534,300 .. 25,740,000 .. 66,549,500 .. 25,805,700 .. 242,261,600 .. 339,534,953 
279,250,200 .. 22,352,000 .. 66,578,100 .. 25,809,100 .. 237,915,500 .. 301,191,646 
278,576,000 .. 19,554.900 .. 65,891,400 .. 25,820,000... 234,864,100 .. 320,109,469 
278,319,800 .. 18,638,100 .. 67,282,600 .. 25,803,300 .. 235,000,100 .. 327,151,644 
279,084,900 .. 18,891,300 .. 65,604,700 .. 25,662,400 .. 234,746,000 .. 373,742,142 
280,867,800 .. 19,863,100 .. 65,325,900 .. 25,605,700 .. 237,882,500 .. 390,896,790 
280,569,200 .. 19,952,100 .. 64,804,800 .. 25,638,600 .. 236,840,800 .. 404,199,713 


At the Stock Exchange the quietude of business has continued till within the 
last few days. A lively movement is now beginning, which is ascribed to several 
causes. First among these is the ease in money, which is believed likely to con- 
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tinue for some months. Secondly, the owners of idle balances appear, many 
of them, to have tired of lending at two to three per cent. on call, and have pre- 
ferred to go into the market to purchase railroad bonds and other well-established 
investment securities. This demand has put up the prices for the best railroad 
bonds. To-day, N. Y. Central sold at 108 for coupon Firsts and 95% a 95% for 
Sixes of 1833; Harlem Firsts 4t 107%, and Morris and Essex at 107% a 108 for 
Firsts, 103 for Seconds, and 98% for Sevens of 1871. The Pacific mortgages were 
especially active and strong. Union Firsts advanced over one per cent., selling as 
high as 88%. Sinking funds reached 76%, and closed in brisk inquiry at a frac- 
tional reaction; Land Grants sold at 8836 a 8834, and Central Pacifics at 91% a 92. 
Subjoined are our usual comparative quotations for the month: 


QuoraTions: Aug. 24. Sept. 1. Sept. 8. Sept. 15. Sept. 22. 
GE ouik sion hees akten 110 mn 109% oa 109% ; 109% xs 109% 
U. S. 5-20s, 1867 Coup. 117% ay 117% a 117% is 117 + 116% 
U. S. new Fives Coup. 112% sn 112% ‘i 112% la 112 ‘ 111% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 717% ba 171% “A 7% es 79% mA BH 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 102% be 102%. ix. 103% te 103% Me. 101% 
Lake Shore........... 74% x 73% ip 74% rs 75% he 771% 
Chicago & Rock Island 102% ef 101% Es 100% ak 100% “5 102% 
New Jersey Central... 106 “8 104 vs 104% ot 104% 105%, 
WM ocd ttirnesccnnts's 32% ‘3 34% e 34% = 34% os 36% 
Bills on London....... 4.86360 4.8734. .4.86404.87 ..4.85 a 4.86 ..4.833404.84  4.833(04.84% 


Treasury balances.. .. $61,518,011 .. $62,081,343 .. $60,550,688 .. $58,889,853 .. $ 58,123, 165 
Do. do. gold 52,763,880 .. 54,851,954 .. 53,307,303 .. 55,816,633 .. 56,090,031 


The market for railroad shares has become active, and a speculative movement 
of considerable force is predicted as one result of the plethora of the money 
market and of the recent depression of this class of railroad property. Consider- 
able interest has been shown in the decision of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, and 
its probable depression of Western shares was discounted beforehand. The decision 
was given a week ago, on the r5th September, adversely to the railroads. The 
Court decided that under the provisions of the Constitution of Wisconsin, the State 
Legislature has full power to alter or repeal the charters of the companies and that 
the Potter law of 1874, so far as its provisions were before the court, is a valid 
amendment of the special charters of the defendants. The question whether it is a 
valid amendment of the general law of 1872 was not considered. Writs of injunction 
were granted as to all the lines of the Chicago and Northwestern Company, and 
all those of the Milwaukee & St. Paul Company, except the road from Milwaukee 
to Prairie du Chien, which was built under a territorial charter granted before the 
adoption of the State constitution, and is therefore exempt from alteration or repeal 
under the provisions of that instrument. It was further ordered that the writs 
should not issue before the Attorney-General files his official agreement not to pro- 
secute suits for forfeiture of charter until after October 1, the intervening time being 
given to the companies to arrange their tariffs in accordance with the law. The 
small effect produced at the Stock Exchange is no doubt due to the fact that the 
decision is much less broad in its application than was at first supposed; it only 
applies to local traffic and not to through or inter-State business; as to the Chicago 
and* Northwestern road it affects only a little over one-fourth of its whole mileage 
operated ; as to the St. Paul road it applies to about one-third of its whole mileage. 
Another reason is that during the October term the main question is expected to 
come before the Supreme Court at Washington for final adjudication. 

In our foreign commerce two points are noteworthy. First, the economy of our 
people since the panic has lessened the consumption of dry goods, and the total 
imports are thirty millions less than those of 1872, which was about an average 
year. The total imports of 1873, which was a year of depression, were about equal to 
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those of the present year. This is shown in the subjoined table, which gives the 
foreign gold cost of the imports for the last 8 months, freight and duty not in- 


cluded : 
Foreign Imports at New York for Eight Months from Fanuary x. 
1872. 1873. 1874. 
Entered for consumption........ $ 142,994,041 $ 127,800,842 $ 121,654,776 
Entered for warehousing 138,845,932 91,827,219 83,445,893 
3051495545 62,293,994 75s723,217 
2,914,438 3,025,231 4,009, 897 
$ 284,823,783 


Total entered at port..... peters $ 313,903,956 $ 284,937,286 
73,870,841 


Withdrawn from warehouse 112,706,798 


Secondly, the exports compare favorably with those of previous years. The for- 
eign drain of specie has swelled ‘fhe aggregate exports. The outflow of coin for 
August has been three times as large as in the same month of either of the preced- 
ing two years, while the shipments of produce remain about the same as last year. 
The aggregates show, since January 1, a gain on produce and merchandise of 
about five millions, the earlier months being better than the last, in consequence of 
the farmers holding back their crops from market. The aggregates of domestic 
produce are given in paper currency; thése of specie in gold values. 

Exports from New York tq Foreign Ports for Eight Months from Fanuary i. 
7872. 1873. 1874. 

$-139,152,085 $ 181,667,191 $ 188,059,699 

1,066,046 1,462,560 1,499,114 

6,765,083 6,323,142 4,912,033 

56,949,735 40,056,476 40,438, 701 

$ 203,932,949 $ 229,509,369 $ 234,909,547 

146,983,214 189,452,893 194,470,846 


DEATHS. 


At RACINE, Wisconsin, on Wednesday, July 15th, aged fifty-five years, Hon. 
GeorGE C. NorTHROP, formerly Cashier of the RACINE COUNTY BANK. 

At FREDERICKSBURG, Va., (by accident), on Tuesday, August 4th, aged thirty- 
three years, JAMES, DicKsON, Cashier of the GEORGETOWN SAVINGS BANK of 


Georgetown, D. C. 

At Lima, Ohio, on Tuesday, September tst, aged forty-six years, Dr. G. G. 
HACKEDORN, Cashier of the ALLEN COUNTY BANK. 

At HONESDALE, Pa., on Monday, September 14th, aged fifty-six years, STEPHEN 
D. WARD, Cashier of the HONESDALE NATIONAL BANK, and of its predecessor, 


the HONESDALE -BANK, since 1842. 
At GREENSBURG, Indiana, on Tuesday, September 15th, aged forty-two years, 
Levi P. LATHROP, Vice-President of the C1T1IzZENs’ NATIONAL BANK of Greens- 


burg. ° 
At CARMEL, N. Y., on Monday, September a2ist, aged seventy-eight years, 
SELAH VAN DvZER, formerly President of the NEw YorK NATIONAL EXCHANGE 


BANK. 
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